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rs HE folks in the community 
7 should know what is going on 
? in the Homemaking Department, 
That is what the girls in Provo 
High School decided early in the 

year and this is what they did. 









They planned and presented an 
extensive public display called, 
“The Heart Of The Home” which 
featured the bride’s trousseau and 
hopechest, her announcement tea 
and tips to help her be a good 
homemaker and an efficient house- 











keeper. 

This project was 
pertinent since two of the girls in 
class are planning to be married in 
June. One of the girls showed her 
own trousseau and hopechest with 
examples of good and poor buys. 
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Each of the other girls chose a : 
subject of special interest to her and : 
worked out her own exhibit with ; 
some guidance from me and mem- ¢ 
bers of the class. She stood be- I 
side her display on the evening of 
open house and explained its high- , 
lights in a five minute talk to each : 
group of folks as they came by. r 

Three of the exhibits are pictured r 
here; the first shows articles a girl s 
made for her own bedroom with a v 
plan for arrangement of furniture, ; 
rugs and pictures; the next features d 
a baby’s tray and homemade bas p 
sinette; below that is a display of tl 
canned goods, meat and eggs with tl 
posters of suggestions on what to : 
look for when buying foods. in 

When the folks from the com- 
munity had seen all the exhibits ti 
they agreed that the girls were being th 

hives wort trained for the most important work “ 

of their lives—successful marriage. 0 
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HE increasing realization of the 

interdependence and _interrelated- 
ness of people is the basis for one of the 
most significant social and educational 
concepts of today—the need for a com- 
munity rather than a_ school-centered 
program of education. From it are 
stemming such demonstrations as the 
community programs of education for 
home and family living sponsored by 
the United. States Office of Education, 
State Boards of Vocational Education, 
and local school boards. Persons with 
widely different interests are being 
brought together by state and national 
educational groups to discuss human re- 
sources and how education may work 
with other agencies and institutions in 
utilizing these resources for the better- 
ment of human welfare. To no teacher 
does the interrelationship and interde- 
pendence of people and of the school and 
the community hold more of challenge 
than to the home economics teacher, 
whether she be a part of a large experi- 
mental program or a single teacher work- 
ing more or less alone. 

The home economics teacher’s rela- 
tionship with the community begins with 
the meaning which she as a person puts 
into home economics. She has ‘had four 
years of college work—more than most 
of those she will teach will ever have. 
What meaning does that learning have 
for her in her personal living, and in her 
family and social-civic relationships or 
has it been learning largely for voca- 
tional purposes—that she may teach oth- 
ers the values within the field? 

Some within home economics are say- 
ing that it has an important contribution 
to make in achieving a philosophy of per- 
sonal and home living, in developing a 
wholesome personality, and in attaining 
satisfying personal and social relation- 
ships. They believe it has much to give 
in helping the individual develop inter- 
ests and meet needs and in teaching the 
use of resources that the values set up 
as most worth while may be attained. 
For many it has vocational value in 
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By Ivol Spafford 


The General College 
University of Minnesota 


home-making, for some in wage-earning 
pursuits. Those within the community 
will have much more confidence in the 
worth of home economics as they see 
these purposes achieved in the life of 
the teacher at the same time that she is 
teaching, instead of having the teaching 
only. 

The teacher is Exhibit A for home 
economics whether she sets herself up as 
such or not. She may then ask herself 
to what extent and in what ways her 
manner of living increases faith in the 
values of home economics? 
economics helped her to achieve poise 
and _ self-confidence, wholesome recrea- 
tional outlets, good health habits, a fine 
attitude toward family life? She may 
still owe for her college education; have 
family financial responsibilities, Even so 
her money income in many situations is 
likely to be well over that of most of the 


Has home 


families whose children she teaches. Is 
she managing her money affairs or are 
they managing her? Is her philosophy 
of dress and grooming sound and in 
proper perspective to other things which 
she wants? 

The teacher may also ask herself how 
her learning in home economics has af- 
fected the life of her family? She ex- 
pects the high school student to use the 
home economics she learns at home 
Would she be willing to have her col- 
lege teachers judge the success of theit 
teaching by the way she has used home 
economics in her home life? Would she 
be willing to have the superintendent or 
even the girls she is teaching see how 
much or how little her learning has 
meant to her home and her family? 

A second point at which home eco- 
nomics and the community may come to 
gether depends upon how closely the 
teaching is related to the lives of those 
being taught. Teaching should begin 
with the situations students face, the 
work they have to do, the money they 
have, the human relationship problems 
Teachers need to 
teach, their 


which concern them 
know those whom they 
homes and families and the problems 
which are troubling both them and their 
parents. They should seek to develop a 
sufficiently close and understanding rela- 
tionship for students to feel free to take 
the initiative in coming to them for help 
in regard to situations that are outside 
those being dealt with in classroom in- 
struction. It is good teaching when stu- 
dents scarcely know where home and per- 
sonal living outside the school ends and 
home economics commences. 

No home economics subject matter is 
valuable in itself—no standards of spe 
cific ways of behaving to be set by the 
teacher. Ability to use intelligence, to 
weigh values, to work one’s way through 
to a satisfying and satisfactory solution 
of a personal or family problem is much 
more important than that all in a class, 
for example, buy what the teacher has 
come to think of as “good” material from 
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which to make a dress. In such teaching, 
some may decide not to make a dress 
at all. Of those who make a dress, some 
may make for themselves, others for 
someone else; some may buy inexpensive 
materials, others the “good” materials. 

Teachers would do well to ask them- 
selves as they plan their teaching, what 
money income would a family need if 
they were to live at the level of the in- 
struction being given. How much time 
would it take to do the work for a fam- 
ily the way it is being done at school, 
even allowing for the fact that the stu- 
dents are learners? How much of the 
study about house furnishings and con- 
venient homes is useful in the lives of 
the students? Do they have electric re- 
frigerators? Can or should they buy 
the hangings and decorative objects be- 
ing used as illustrative material in class? 
“Divine discontent” has its place, but 
teaching that increases frustration should 
be avoided as the plague in education 
today. 

Teachers should judge the worth of 
their teaching and students the worth of 
their learning largely as it is useful in 
everyday living—useful broadly inter- 
preted. Home economics should widen 
horizons, point to distant but reasonably 
attainable goals toward which to work, 
presented, however, in such a way that 
students feel they have a place to take 
hold and begin work. It is this kind of 
teaching that will convince the commu- 
nity that home economics is one of the 
musts in education to be expanded and 
developed. Home economics that falls 
short here will remain in the minds of 


those outside the school just another , 


subject deserving of no special consider- 
ation, perhaps even thought of as less 
important than the older subjects in a 
time of financial strain, 

Those young people who have had 
home economics have a place to fill in 
drawing home economics and the com- 
They will interpret 
community 


munity together. 
home 
through their everyday living and_ the 


economics to. the 


homes they make in their later years. 
They can in turn help in evaluating the 
strengths and weaknesses of the instruc- 
tion being given and assist in locating 
needs not being met. Their advice in 
building the home economics program 
will be invaluable. 

A third point at which home economics 
touches the community is in regard to 
the place it occupies in the larger educa- 
tional program. This has two aspects; 
one, having to do with what home eco- 
nomics shall be offered and to whom; 
the other, with the extent to which home 
economics shall influence the school and 
community in becoming homelife edu- 
cation conscious. Home economics has 
moved out of the elementary grades as 
children have stayed in school longer, 
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and except for some of the larger city 
programs, home economics, even in the 
junior high school, has been rather lim- 
ited for the individual student and not 
always taught by a well-trained teacher. 
If the junior high school teachers were 
good, they hoped to move up to the 
senior high school as vacancies occurred. 


Many home economics teachers have 
not wanted to teach boys. Others have 
not wanted to assist in developing core 
courses or to teach short units in other 
classes. They have all too often wanted 
the girls to wait for home economics 
until they were old enough to see its 
values, to make wide use of its teach- 
ings. Home economics teachers have 
overlooked the fact that children were 
receiving home-life education outside the 
school from birth onward even though 
the school was providing no home eco- 
nomics until the later years. Food hab- 
its, skills and techniques in social rela- 
tionships, ideals of family life, patterns 
of behavior in the use of resources, 
habits of caring for their health and 
their clothes, of helping at home, of 
thoughtfulness of others were all being 
learned. And, as was to be expected, 
many of these learnings did not satisfy 
the school or the home economics teacher 
and so re-learning began as soon as they 
reached the age and the grade to take 
home economics. 

Maturing, a broader and changing so- 
cial environment bring their own de- 
mands for learning. The junior high 
school teacher need not worry that there 
will be nothing for her to teach if she 
works to have the school consciously 
begin its program of home-life education 
with the six-year-old. Nor need the 
senior high school teacher worry that 
there will be nothing left for an inten- 
sive program if home-life education be- 
comes a part of core work available to 
all boys and girls in the junior and 
senior high school. With all that may 
be taught as a part of the day school 
program, there will be some left over 
to teach adults—young men and women 
at work, young married people, parents 
of young children and of adolescents, 
and grandparents. Home-life education 
is not learned in two or three years no 
more than it is learned in a day. 


Home economics also has a second re- 
sponsibility in regard to the larger school 
program, and that is in interesting other 
fields and the community in regard to 
their share in home-life education. Sci- 
ence, social science, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, art, industrial and commercial arts, 
agriculture all have a contribution to 
make to such education. No thoughtful 
person within home economics would 
wish the entire responsibility for educa- 
tion in home living to rest upon that field, 
Her point of education 
grounded in a concern for family life 


view, her 


should, however, influence the work 
given by these other fields. Another 
factor also enters in. At one time the 
home economist could be quite sure that, 
regardless of what children might be 
learning outside the school, there would 
be little of home-life education within 
the school unless she gave it. That day 
is past. Home-life education will be a 
part of the broader educational program 
of all boys and girls very soon. It is 
today in many schools. The question 
then is partly one of the extent to which 
the home economics teacher will influence 
the work of others as well as the type of 
work she herself will give. 


The solving of the problems of home- 
life education, however, reach beyond the 
school. For their successful solution, 
the school, the individual families, and 
the larger community should all work 
together. A number of values are to be 
sought in endeavoring to build a larger 
community program. Of primary impor- 
tance is the necessity for group agree- 
ment as to the purposes to be set for 
such education; the problems to be 
solved. The conditions which are con- 
tributing to and interfering with the 
achieving of purposes seen as desirable 
should be studied. They will need to 
decide how much they want to achieve 
their goals, what they are willing to pay 
for success. The share of each in the 
undertaking and how success is to be 
measured will need to be determined. 


Results of great worth to all concerned 
may come from group action between 
the home economics department and the 
larger school and between the entire 
school and the larger community. New 
appreciations and understandings of the 
work and the contribution of each indi- 
vidual and group should come out of 
working together to solve problems. Dif- 
ferent points of view should result in 
greater insight into the problems and a 
clearer understanding of the conditions 
influencing them. Not only conscious but 
unconscious working against each other 
should cease with such cooperation. All 
the resources of homes, school, and com- 
munity would be pooled for the solving 
of problems, the meeting of needs. The 
tools of evaluation of learning would be 
extended. Such cooperative action would 
put a meaning and purpose into educa- 
tion for the school, for those being edu- 
cated, and for the school which this gen- 
eration at least has never seen. Rugged 
individualism, the selfishness of vested 
interests has no more place in the teach- 
ing of home economics today than it has 
in family life. In an interrelated and 
interdependent society, the good of the 
individual and of society can move for- 


ward only as there is a coordinated and 
integrated program of education, broader 
than that of any teacher or of the school 


alone. 
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in Home 


By Benjamin R. Andrews, Professor of Household 





Economics, Teachers College, Columbia University 
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HE new emphasis upon consumer 
_ Prodiend is a challenge and an 
opportunity to home economics teach- 
ers. The depression years made the 
whole nation aware of the wide range 
in incomes and of the large number of 
families whose incomes were too small 
to secure adequate food and other neces- 
sities. Hence there has been the call 
for teaching wise spending of incomes 
and general approval of the new pro- 
grams of relief, public works employ- 
ment and unemployment insurance to 
supplement earnings. 

Home economics teaches more than 
wise use of money income. It points out 
that housework and home management 
add the equivalent of additional money 
income to the family’s living in terms of 
cooked food, clean clothing and an or- 
derly house for the family’s enjoyment. 
The modern community also supple- 
ments the family’s income by public edu- 
cation, recreation, health and other free 
community services. Consumer educa- 
tion looks to wiser use of all income 
whether the family’s money income, the 
household’s resources of family labor 
and property or the community's free 
contribution of services. 

While our consumer teaching will 
aim primarily to aid the individual 
family, it must also build public interest 
in the social question of increasing the 
total national income or the stream of 
goods and services produced annually 
for the nation’s use. National income 
will be increased by more productive 
agriculture, efficient manufacturing and 
cheaper methods of distribution; by 
universal vocational training and guid- 
ance and by public employment  serv- 
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ices; by eliminating waste and conserv- 
ing natural resources. In our teaching, 
we should give more attention to the 
consumer problems of lower income 
families and spread knowledge of meas- 
ures for increasing incomes at the bot 
tom—measures such as the minimum 
wage laws, more just taxation and so- 
cial security. 

As regards the family’s food our con- 
sumer education will teach meal plan- 
ning and purchase of foodstuffs and will 
work for better markets with graded 
foods and informative labels. It will 
teach clothing construction, clothing buy- 
ing and the economical planning of ward- 
robes. It will stand for honest marking 
of textile fabrics as to fiber content and 
labeling that will give standard descrip- 
tions of goods. It will aid the better 
housing movement and give information 
about selection and improvement of 
housing and of household equipment by 
the individual family. It will use more 
consumer tests in schools, not so much 
for scientific precision as to increase 
awareness of consumer problems. _ It 
will teach equally our cultural needs and 
the consumer goods and services neces 
sary for their satisfaction, such as read- 
ing, education, music, travel, the auto, 
medical care and all types of recrea 
tional and leisure activities and equip 
ment. 

Consumer education includes a study, 
first, of the underlying values or pre- 
ferred purposes in life that guide our 
choices in spending; second, of the 
budgeting or alloting of our available 
money to different purposes; next, of 
buymanship or the selection in markets 
of goods and services to meet our needs ; 


Dr. Andrews, honored father of home 
economics and author of Economics Of 
The Household, is an outstanding leader 
in consumer education. In this article 
he points out that consumer education 
covers much more than the wise use of 

money income 


and finally, the use of these goods and 
services to secure the maximum of satis 
faction from our spending. 

In the first division, that of life 
values, young people learn largely by 
imitation of their parents, friends and 
teachers, but it is the school’s business 
to bring such controlling values more 
clearly before their minds. Health, in 
terest in home and parents and in one’s 
own future home, personal appearance, 
beauty of surroundings, friendships, 
efficiency in one’s work, education and 
personal development, financial security, 
self-respect and community loyalty, are 
typical life values that interest youth. 
All teachers, of literature, music and 
language as well as the technical sub 
jects, can help emphasize these values 
but home economics teachers can espe 
cially do so as they deal with family 
life experience where such values are 
often plainly involved. To stimulate 


(Continued on page 193) 
































Working Jogether 
Hampton 


By Stella M. Wiley, Director 


N keeping with Hampton’s traditions 
I and philosophy we believe in working 
together and in “learning by doing.” Our 
students work during the summer to help 
themselves through school. In order to 
prepare them for this work we must see 
that they are thoroughly trained in food 
preparation and in general housekeeping. 
The sophomores are taught to prepare 
and serve meals and feel at ease while 
doing so. The juniors and seniors have 
cooked for as many as a hundred guests 
three meals a day for two or three days, 
while sophomores waited on tables. 

Last year a unit of six lessons in can- 
ning was given for men in the School 
of Agriculture. These young men will 
go out gs county agents and will have to 
teach food preservation. 

We had another interesting class from 
the School of Agriculture three years 
ago taught by a student teacher under 
my supervision. This group wanted to 
master table service for use during the 
summer in order to raise funds for col- 
lege expenses. For their final examina- 
tion these young men served two dinners 
for faculty members. 

We are now offering a course for die- 
titians. Six students will graduate from 
this department in 1941. At present we 
are giving an internship to two students 
showing outstanding ability. One is as- 
sistant dietitian in the students’ dining 
room where 900 students are fed. Next 
year she will have charge of the teach- 
ers’ kitchen. 

In our art classes the primary aim is 
to bring more beauty into everyday life. 
We begin with a freshman class in de- 
sign which will be applied to all other 
work, This is the first step in art ap- 
preciation so considerable time is spent 
on color, line, balance and the other art 
principles. 

During the Sophomore year this is ap- 
plied to house decoration and costume 
design. House decoration is expected to 
begin in a home where no one has 
dreamed of such a thing before; and 
starts with what might be done with 
fifteen cents. We consider the possibili- 
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The Staff 


Mary Rk. KENNEpy—Clothing 
HELEN L. KENDALL-—Art 
Atice H. Russ—Ett—Foods 
Mary E. Taytor 
Management 


Home 
House 


Ipa L. Jones— 
Nursery School 
MarIAN GARDINER 
Student Teaching 


ties of wash dress materials for dra- 
peries—draperies starting with a full 
valance if there is not enough money to 
buy side curtains. That valance with 
one of its colors repeated by painting a 
table and one or two chairs can bring 
the first bit of color into a home which 
was previously dull and drab. 

In the freshman clothing course we 
teach the student how to make her own 


patterns. We know there is a need for 


this pattern work because our graduates 
sometimes go to rural communities 
where the teacher is confronted with the 
problem of making a garment with no 
pattern except that which she makes her- 
self. Emphasis is placed on mending 
and darning. This makes the student 
more conscious of her personal appear- 
ance and helps her keep her clothing in 
order. 

Members of the home problems class 
learn to clean a room quickly and ef- 
ficiently, to shampoo rugs, window 
shades and upholstery, to clean metals, 
to do fine laundry and to care for all 
household equipment. 

This year the Freshmen in the home 
problems class made curtains and dra- 
peries for the home management house, 
re-painted a table and chair and made a 
slip cover for the chair. Now they are 
painting two bedroom sets. These proj- 
ects create interest in the home manage- 


These young men are learning to can 

fruits, vegetables and meats so that, as 

county agents, they may teach their 
people food preservation 








air 


ment house and a desire to live there 
because of the contribution made. 
Recently the girls had a buffet dinner 
in the home management house and in- 
vited students who had served the house 
in various ways—the boys who painted 
the interior, the boys who bring vege- 
tables from the Agriculture Department, 
the milk delivery boy, the boy from the 
meat market and the boy who delivers 
eggs. It was a real treat for these stu- 
dents as well as experience for the girls. 
In the senior year we offer a home 
crafts course. Here we teach the crafts 
which require little equipment and money. 
We make hooked rugs, paint and deco- 
rate furniture, do block printing on tex- 
tiles for wall hangings and table runners 
—anything which will bring color and 
light into a tiny house as well as a larger. 
This year we are offering the seniors 
in elementary education a course includ- 
ing units on beautifying the school 
grounds, making a small garden, care 
and repair of clothing, inexpensive hot 
lunches and parent education. The class 
is made up of both men and women who 
will teach in rural schools. The art 
teacher gave one lecture on beautifying 
the interior of the school room in which 
she emphasized removing everything in 
the room and starting with clean walls 
and floors. To this she added the mak- 
ing of bookcases with brick and boards, 
the use of paint and colored paper to 
make attractive flower holders, mixed 
greens for bouquets and above all an 
orderly arrangement. 
Our nursery school began eight years 
ago as a play school. The equipment 
cost less than a hundred dollars. We 


As our girls take turns living in the 

home management house, they learn to 

keep the exterior clean and the lawns 
neat and attractive with flowers. 





Our Philosophy 


We work together. 


We believe this is the only way to 


get results in our work and to teach our students the value 


of cooperation. 


All work must be practical—within the range of the 


student in her own life and in her dealing with others. 


Courses are planned to meet the needs of students and the 


people they serve. 


Students are urged to make the most of what they have at 


home and in the school room. 


Our staff and the freshmen begin their four years together 


as friends so that from the very beginning the students feel 


free to ask for advice and help. 


We believe in emphasis on character, courtesy, kindness 


and appreciation as well as on scholarship. 
We train for leadership and for service to the Negro 


people. 





Miss Wiley received her early college 
preparation at Antioch, the A.B. degree 
from Monmouth College, training tm 
home economics at Ohio State Univer- 
sity and a Master’s degree from Teacn 
ers College, Columbia University. 

After eleven years of service at 
Hampton, Miss Wiley is retiring this 
June. 




































































We learn to do by doing. 


HHH 


used odds and ends from the carpentry 
shop, crates and furniture from a school 
soon to be torn down and with the help 
of the trade school’s carpentry shop 
made much of the equipment still in 
use. The first year we had ten chil- 
dren; two of their mothers came each 
day and supervised the children’s play 
during the morning. Now we have a 
well equipped nursery school with a qual- 
ified instructor in charge. The children 
come at eight-thirty and leave at three 
after their nap. There is daily inspection 
by a nurse and the students prepare the 
children’s food and work with the 
teacher throughout the day. We are told 
by many visitors that our nursery school 
ranks favorably with those in other in- 
stitutions. I am glad that we began with 
what we had, rather than waited for a 
large appropriation. 

The Hampton Home Economics Club, 
with over a hundred members, has been 
very active this year. It has published a 
monthly bulletin and spoasored programs 
on art appreciation. One member of the 
staff gave an excellent talk on music, 
another on weaving and a third on re- 
lated art. 

Our student teachers have practice in 
four distinct types of schools. In addi- 
tion to the campus training school they 
teach in the Hampton High School, in a 
Rosenwald school and in a National 
Youth Administration training school for 
household service. This gives them va- 
ried experiences and helps them to meet 
problems of all types when they go forth 
to carry on the traditions of Hampton 


Institute. 
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By Dorothy Ellen Jones, Supervisor of Home Economics, Cleveland Public Schools 


ELCOME to Cleveland, Members 

of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association! The latch string is 
out and we will put the kettle on if it 
doesn’t get too warm. The convention 
committee, though, has even thought of 
that and has arranged for a reception in 
a very lovely garden and a boat trip on 
Lake Erie. We have ordered the moon 
and a breeze to be served with the sup- 
per, but of course there is the possibility 
that the service might not be complete 
in every detail. 

As Supervisor of the Home Econom- 
ics Department of the Cleveland Public 
Schools, I am extremely sorry that the 
convention comes so late in June. Schools 
will all be out and we would have en- 
joyed entertaining you in our classrooms. 
There are so many things we should like 
to have you see and so many classes that 
would profit by your comments. 

Just a year ago the Cleveland Home 
Economics Department had an article in 
PracticaAL Home Economics telling you 
of the Cleveland courses of study. I 
am, therefore, merely touching on some 
of the newer phases of work in our 
schools, 

First and foremost is our new building 
The fall of 1940 will see the 
opening of a new Central High School. 
The Home Economics Department of 


program, 


this building will have many of the 
latest features—unit kitchens with stain- 
less steel 


cabinets, gas and_ electric 


stoves, extension service tables, floor cov- 
ering in the cooking units, and terrazzo 
in the laundry units. It may be possible 
for us to have a trip through this build- 
ing in June. If you are interested, ask 
the Information Committee when you 
arrive in town. The accompanying pic- 
ture of the new Central High School is 
as it looks today—just to give you an 
idea of our latest building program. 

Our second big project of the year is 
the Home Economics Curriculum Center 
at Collinwood High School. For many 
years there have been elementary cur- 
riculum centers in Cleveland and _ last 
September an announcement was made 
of the opening of centers in English, 
Mathematics, Commercial, Social Sci- 
ence, Science, and Home Economics. 
With the opening of the Home Eco- 
nomics Center, six experienced teachers, 
Carlotta C. Greer, Maude Hawkins, Lil- 
lian Gallagher, Beatrice Frater, Elsa 
Page, and Phyllis Culler were assigned 
to the department to work under the di- 
rection of Frank P. Whitney, principal, 
and the supervisor of home economics. 
Each teacher was given a reduced teach- 
ing schedule, to which was added a defi- 
nite number of hours of assignment to 
the curriculum center office. 

The philosophy for the entire project 
was written by E. J. Bryan, Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Senior High 
Schools. 

The program is a three-year project. 


With the end of school in June, the cur- 
riculum center teachers will have com- 
pleted tentatively a revision of all 10th 
grade Home Economics subjects. They 
will have prepared a number of sets of 
illustrative materials for class use, in- 
cluding posters, slides, supplementary 
reading, testing programs and grading 
score cards. 

One of the most interesting projects 
for the year has been the preparation of 
a questionnaire for the purpose of ob- 
taining information concerning the in- 
terests, activities and needs of 10th grade 
girls. These fourteen pages of questions 
were answered by 10th year girls with 
home economics training and 10th year 
girls with no home economics training. 
The questionnaire was given to X, Y 
and Z groups in order that the survey 
could be made over a range of ability. 
All of the tabulations for this material 
have not been completed, but we hope 
that by the time you come in June we 
shall have some interesting figures to 
show. 

The third, and one of the most inter- 
esting things that we have been doing, 
is broadcasting home economics lessons 
over the school broadcasting system, 
WBOE. All of this material has been 
written at the curriculum center, the 
plan being not to supplement the class- 
room teaching but merely to stimulate 
the work of the department. Records 
have been made of the broadcasts and, 
if you are interested, it may be possible 
to transcribe some of these programs for 
interested groups at the convention. 

The Home Economics Department of 
the Cleveland Public Schools again ex- 
tends to you its most cordial greetings 
and looks forward with pleasure to see- 
ing you at the thirty-third annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association. 


This mid-winter picture of the new 

Cleveland High School in the process of 

construction does not do justice to the 

finished building which will open the fall 
of 1940 
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ig moony an Indian name 


meaning “good lands,” was 
given to the Lake Michigan settlement 
which in 1846 became Milwaukee. Today 
this “good land” has developed into a 
Utopian city which is being visited and 
studied by municipal authorities from all 
parts of the nation. 

To fully appreciate the scenic beauty 
of Milwaukee, one should arrive by boat 
or plane for the lake frontage is bor- 
dered almost entirely by parks and park- 
ways with numerous bathing beaches. 
The sunken gardens and botanical con- 
servatory at Mitchell Park attracts hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors annually. 
Some of the railroads running into the 
city are hidden from view by avenues of 
trees. Many of the highways have dou- 
ble lanes with boulevards beautified by 
trees, shrubbery and flowers. 

Industries, education and an interest in 
civic and social problems have contrib- 
uted in ranking Milwaukee the nation’s 
tenth city in value of products, third in 
home ownership, first in safety and first 
in crime prevention. Milwaukee leads 
the world in the production of silk ho- 
siery. Meat packing is the leading food 
industry. 

From the standpoint of housing, Mil- 
waukee is an interesting city to visit. 
Here two government projects have been 
developed to meet the need for low cost 
housing: Greendale, one of the three 
Greenbelt Towns, is organized to main- 
tain itself and Parklawn, a Public Works 
Project, is able to achieve lower rents 
through partial federal and local subsidy. 

Home Economics Education was in- 
troduced to the Milwaukee schools about 
1890 and the following year there were 
three cooking classes. Later, despite 
much opposition, sewing was added. All 
the early work was of a practical nature 
and no special training was required for 
teaching these classes. 

Now the curriculum is adjusted to 
Present day needs. One year of foods 
and one year of clothing are required 
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subjects in the junior high school. The 
foods course is planned around the lunch- 
eon or supper meal with which most 
junior high girls assist. Phases of child 
care in which girls of this age may have 
a part also are included. 

In the senior high school home eco- 
nomics, which is an elective, may be car- 
ried through the entire four years. Vo- 
cational training is also given for cafe- 
teria or tearoom work, domestic service 
and for dressmaker’s assistants, fitters 
and power machine workers. 

The newer high schools have a large 
living room and a dining room which 
serve as the center for social life in the 
school and provide opportunity for en- 
tertaining and practice in meal service. 

Each high school cafeteria operates 
independently. It must be self-support- 
ing and must replace equipment when 
that is necessary. A plate lunch is avail- 
able to insure a well-balanced meal, and 
students are educated in food selection 
through the use of posters. During the 
noon hour, some cafeterias provide en- 
tertainment consisting of games and 
dancing. The small fee charged for 
dancing helps pay for new records. 

Elementary schools serve a five cent 
lunch. The menu includes a hot dish, 
whole wheat sandwich and a dessert. 
Milk is used either in the hot dish or 
dessert and fruit is used frequently in 
the dessert. Students bringing their 
lunch from home may purchase milk and 
fruit. 

The Milwaukee Vocational School, a 
state project, occupies an entire city 
block, and offers two hundred and three 
courses including a wide variety pertain- 
ing to home economics. One of these 
courses trains girls for domestic service. 
An attractive and very complete apart- 
ment provides an opportunity for the 
girls to have actual experience in house- 
keeping and caring for fine equipment 
and furnishings. Many people give their 
maids time off to take this course. 

In addition to the home economics 


This is one of the charming entrances to 
the Girls’ Trade and Technical High 
School in which the Department of Home 
Economics section meetings will be held 
during the N.E.A. convention 


work offered by the Milwaukee Public 
Schools and the Vocational School much 
is being done through the Social Centers 
in adult education. Many subjects are 
taught and an extensive recreational pro- 
gram is provided. 

Perhaps because the people of Mil- 
waukee have been interested in and will- 
ing to spend money for good schools, 
social centers, city departments, parks, 
playgrounds and better housing, “Milli- 
oke” has won national honors in health, 
safety and crime prevention and has bal- 
anced its budget during the depression 
years. 


Ruth Sylvester 
Hawthorne High Scliool 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 


For the convention program turn to 
page 196. 
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Santiago, Chile 
February, 1940 


N this part of the world summer 
I comes in winter and people travel 
South to find cool breezes and relief from 
the heat. My brother and I left Santiago 
at 6 o'clock in the evening and passed 
through rolling wheat fields, deep gold in 
the late sun. We had booked “second 
table” in the diner in order not to miss 
any of the scenery and we were well re- 


paid. Each “table” or sitting is an- 
nounced when ready and everyone hold- 
ing reservations goes in at the same time 
and is served the same meal. I believe 
it is possible to order a la carte, but I 
have never seen anyone do so. Dinner 
was good and amazingly cheap, costing 
8.60 pesos Chilean or about the equiva- 
lent of thirty-five cents in United States 
currency at the present rate of exchange. 
There were forty-two people in the din- 
ing car and three waiters served a six 
course meal to everyone in forty-five 
minutes. This consisted of a thick vege- 
table soup, fish baked in a tomato and 
corn sauce, chicken and rice, pork chops 
with white beans, a lettuce salad, fruit 
and coffee. I was so interested in watch- 
ing the speed with which the waiters 
moved, I found myself in danger of hav- 
ing plates snatched from under my nose! 

Osorno, our starting place for the lake 
trip, is twenty-one hours by fast train 
from Santiago. We arrived there about 
three the next afternoon, having enjoyed 
the rich agricultural section of Chile, as 
well as distant purple mountains and 
thriving towns. At the larger stations 
the train was surrounded by men, women 
fruit, 
eggs of a peculiar greenish blue that I 
was told is characteristic of the Arau- 


and children selling baskets of 


canian hens, flowers, ponchos and choa- 
(All the coun- 
try south from Temuca was originally 


pinos or Indian blankets, 


\raucanian In- 
It’s a 
picturesque sight to see a man wearing a 


the stronghold of the 
dians, a few of whom are left.) 
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dozen Panama hats, one on top of the 
other, and carrying half a dozen folded 
blankets across one shoulder, his arm ex- 
tended and draped with woven belts and 
hung with dull, heavy silver Indian jew- 
elry. Likely he wears moccasins made of 
rabbit fur and trousers that are mostly 
patches and rags. Women in white cover- 
all aprons carry large baskets of food— 
a flat, sweet, round cake, sandwiches 
made of large, hard rolls filled with 
cheese and empinadas or fried pastry 
stuffed with spiced meat. 

Osorno, a clean, prosperous city, is 
one of the oldest in Chile. Although 
founded about 1588, it looks quite mod- 
ern. The volcano Osorno, perpetually 
snow-capped, looks down on the city, but 
the day we arrived was misty so we left 
Osorno next morning without even a 
glimpse of the famous peak. To make 
‘sight” that 
first day, we hired a car and drove out 


up for missing the main 


to see the Falls of Pilmaquen, described 
in the tourist book as “a natural pano- 
beauty”—and 
rightly so. The road was_ incredibly 


rama of extraordinary 
bumpy and after a few minutes the 
driver suggested we would ride better 
three in the front seat, so in = such 
chummy fashion we covered about ten 
miles of bad road and fascinating scen- 
ery augmented by the driver’s chatter 
about local murders and fights, crop con- 
ditions and politics. It was quite a trip! 
Especially as the driver kept waving his 
hands to emphasize important points. 
The Falls are exceptionally beautiful, 
cascading over high rough rocks, full of 
rainbows where the sun catches the 
spray, and surrounded by wild, lush 
growth—enormous pangay leaves which 
look like great “elephant ears” and some- 
times are as much as six or eight feet 
across (the Indians used to use them as 
umbrellas and covering for their heads), 
millions of ferns, a tangle of wild bam- 


Lakes 


boo, high trees draped with long ropes 
of a white flower called “copihue” and 
now and then enormous bushes of wild 
fuchsia. There’s a tea house at the top 
of the hill and we had tea overlooking 
the gorge and watched the sunset before 
starting back by way of Lake Puyehue. 
Next morning early we left Osorno by 
bus for Ensenada and the chain of lakes 
that extends right over to the Argentine 
border. Wheat fields and rich farm 
lands were on all sides for the first part 
of the journey. We passed several cara- 
vans of laborers all on their way to the 
wheat fields—a long string of ox carts 
with men, women and boys walking 
alongside, an oxen drawn trailer holding 
a cook house and supplies, and dashing 
on spirited horses keeping the 
line in order. Later we passed forest 
lands and then miles of fields covered 


“huassos’ 


with charred trees—burned to clear the 
land some twenty or thirty years ago and 
left to rot. The desolation is something 
not easily forgotten. 

Towards the end of the bus trip the 
clouds closed down on us and we reached 
the edge of Lake Llanquihue in time to 
catch only a glimpse of blue before ev- 
erything turned gray. This lake is the 
second largest in South America; ex- 
ceeded only by Lake Titicaca in Bolivia. 
Although we had begun to believe that 
Mt. Osorno was a myth, as clouds hid 
it all day, we had direct evidence of its 
existence when the road went through 
miles of lava fields just before reaching 
Ensenada—mute witness of a big vol- 
canic eruption a hundred years ago. 

We reached and left Ensenada in @ 
pouring rain, but as we were fortified by 
an excellent luncheon at the chalet-like 
A short and 
rough but beautiful bus ride took us to 
the shores of Lake Todos los Santos 
where we boarded a small steamer for 
The fog still 


hotel we did not mind. 


another four hour trip. 
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Beautiful Laguna Frias nestles in the Cordilleras 


hung so heavily we seemed to be mov- 
ing through white cotton wool through 
which the misty mountains loomed up as 
we chugged along close to shore. Fi- 
nally at dusk we had crossed the most 
beautiful lake of all seeing absolutely 
nothing but mist and fog. We were be- 
ginning to feel that the gods were against 
us but the hotel at Peulla, a little tourist 
center at the end of the lake, received 
us with such warm hospitality that we 
felt quite revived. 

Next day the weather cleared and we 
were suddenly in another world—a 
heaven of deep blue sky and gorgeous 
mountains, for the hotel was nestled in a 
pass among snow capped mountain peaks 
that were mirrored in the emerald lake 
at our doorstep. We went around all day 
drinking in the sunshine and climbed a 
trail above the hotel to watch a beautiful 
cascade of icy water tumbling straight 
down the mountain and making a huge 
pool at its base. 

From Peulla and Lake Totos los San- 
tos to Laguna Frias and from there to 
Puerto Blest on Lake Nahuel Huapi in 
the Argentine is an all day bus trip—and 
another thrilling one. The road runs 
through the valley, then climbs to a 
height of 3,300 feet, crossing the Cordil- 
leras (as the Andes are called here) 
over Perez Roselles Pass and then drop- 
ping to the blue-green shimmering waters 
of Laguna Frias. Just after leaving 
Peulla we had a magnificent sight of El 
Tronador, a twin peaked extinct voleano 
about 9,850 feet high. All the way over 
the mountains we had glimpses of EI 
Tronador the Thunderer, so-called 
from the dull rumblings that are said to 
come from its glacier. The road over 
the Pass is narrow and rough; the curves 
are steep and the bus completely covered 
the road. There were times when it 
seemed we would go over the edge, but 
nothing more exciting happened than a 
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happy yell from one Argentine traveler 
as we crossed the border into his native 
land! The scenery through the Pass 
was wild and beautiful—part of the way 
we were in a dense forest of trees hun- 
dreds of years old. 

\ small launch carried us across La- 
guna Frias to Puerto Blest where we 
lunched and spent several hours before 
starting back. This is a small lake sur- 
rounded by high mountains with no sign 
of habitation except the little hotel and 
dock where we boarded the launch. 

On the return trip, when we reached 
Ensenada we took a boat across Lake 
Llanquihue to Puerta Varas where there 
is a hotel built by the Chilean National 
Railways. We had rooms overlooking 
the lake which was a deep, calm blue 


studded with little islands and _ rested 
for half a day after our strenuous “do- 
ings.” Then we proceeded by bus to 
Puerto Montt, a busy port and the south- 
ernmost town in Chile; and went on an- 
other all-afternoon boat trip around part 
of Llanquihue, stopping at several little 
villages and finally at a dock where we 
disembarked to take a further excursion 
into an inland lagoon called “La Poza.” 
After waiting for half an hour or more 
a little gasoline launch came along and 
we piled in and chugged through a long 
narrow tunnel formed by overhanging 
trees and bushes into a beautiful shallow 
pool. Clumps of reeds and rushes grew 
here, and there were hundreds of wild 
duck. We passed a small island called 
“Isla de Loreley” and when we reached 
the furthermost end of the pool, the mo- 
tor died and there we stuck. The boat 
man was no mechanic so we just sat and 
at intervals he whistled or yelled and 
finally another boat came out and towed 
us to the island where we had a wel 
come tea. 

When we got back in the big boat to 
return to Puerto Varas a breeze came 
up and we sailed back in the sunset. That 
was indeed a fitting good-bye to our tour 
of the lakes. Next day we took the train 
for the long trip back to Santiago. 


Jessie A. Knox 

P. S.—The cost of this trip including 
transportation, meals, tips, hotels and 
sleeper compartment on the train for two 
of us, for the ten days, was a little less 
than one hundred dollars American 
money—and it can be done even cheaper 


as we had deluxe accommodations. 


Mt. Calbuco, a volcano that is by no means extinct, is in the heart of the lake dis- 
trict twenty-four hours by train from Santiago. The hotel in the foreground is owned 
by the railways and is most modern and comfortable 





























HE slowly took her place behind the 

table provided for the speaker and 
then, with both hands twiddling a piece 
of paper, she said, “I shall—a—probably 
ramble. There are—many ramifications 
of this particular problem—but—a—I 
haven’t time to go into them all today. 
However, I shall try to cover as many 
as time (she looks at her wrist watch) 
will permit.” 

The next speaker opened with, “I 
could talk on this point for several hours 
but there are so many other important 
factors to discuss that I shall only start 
on it.” 

In another instance, “I did not have 
time to organize—a—this material very 
well so you are free to cut in on me at 
any time.” 

Again, the following words formed 
the introduction: “I had been asked to 
speak on another subject but recently I 
wrote a paper on this subject which 
should be of more interest to you.” 

Try it yourself—pay particular atten- 
tion to the first sentences of several 
speeches to which you listen. Surely 
you will recognize many of the above 
examples regularly used by too many 
educators, or others called upon to make 
public address. With so many modern 
public speaking books and classes, such 
as those inspired by the popular Dale 
Carnegie, should speakers be permitted 
to take up “listening time” with care- 


It is harder now than ever before to 
speak successfully in public. The radio 
has taught us directness put up in small 
packages without wasted words, phrases, 
or descriptive dependent clauses. Say it 
—say it are the watch words in radio. 

The radio and printed page reach 
more people than any number of indi- 
vidual speakers, yet the personal touch 
in the speaker-direct-to-audience pro- 
cedure works faster. Print is powerful 
but only a shadow of the human voice. 
3ooklets and other copy come nowhere 
near achieving the desired results be- 
cause the competition for reading time 
is ever increasing. Such is the tempo of 
modern life. 

It takes an exceptional speaker to hold 
audience interest for more than twenty 
minutes. Listeners expect the speaker to 
make her subject obvious and elemen- 
tary. It can be done by following the 
plan suggested here. The logical kind 
of speech that covers each point care- 
fully and builds up the argument as a 
lawyer would put together a brief sel- 
dom “clicks”. The mathematically 
planned speech won’t even hold the in- 
terest of mathematicians. Public speak- 
ing is a social science fundamentally 
based on appeal to emotions not geomet- 
ric calculations. Speeches fail because 
they lack attention to personal reactions. 

The first sentence can make or break 
your talk. For a week before your 
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less prattle? In the usual situation, such 
pointless, stumbling introductions give is- 
sue to irrelevant material in the body of 
the talk itself. 

Ability to speak in public is a neces- 
sity for home economists. Throughout 
the country you are authorities, not only 
in your own field but also on a variety 
of related topics. Every small com- 
munity expects the home-making teacher 
to actively lend voice to new ideas re- 
lated to home and community welfare. 
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scheduled appearance, think over that 
first line. Make it sparkle, but above 
all, have it ready. Think of the listener 
in the back seat as you plan it. He can 
slip out if he wants to. Make him listen 
to you. Ask yourself these questions: 
“How does that first line affect me? 
Would I want to hear more? Would it 
make me sit up in my seat?” 

Once you have aroused your audience 
to attention through interest, the next 
point of discussion should center around 


the reason for taking up the listening 
time of those present. Naturally, they 
will want to know where they fit into 
the picture. 

Having tied up audience interest with 
your topic, the third step in developing 
continued attention centers on expand- 
ing your key thought into similar chan- 
nels. It is absolutely necessary to fol- 
low a coherent arrangement of incidents 
in building up the body of your talk. 

Finally, it’s a poor speech that does not 
urge some kind of action in which it is 
possible for members of the audience to 
engage. The listeners must “get a lift”, 
an emotional excitement to activity a bit 
unusual to their natures. If they come 
up and ask questions, if they have the 
desire to go out and talk over your 
speech with other people, then you have 
not just “killed time”. You have incited 
attention, interest, desire, and action. 

It takes real mental effort to provide 
the kind of an opening sentence that 
will bring members of the audience to 
the front of their seats and keep them 
there by use of the above ideas for 
speech organization. For example, sup- 
pose you are asked to spéak on a phase 
of food economy. You might center the 
thought around “Food Economies 
Through Use of Canned Milk”. Don’t 
begin your speech with a technical treat- 
ise on carbohydrate, fat, or protein per- 
centages by weights in comparing fresh 
and canned milk. 

Rather follow this tested outline for 
your complete (Opening 
situation) Thousands of children are 
starving for milk. Their parents are on 
relief and these “kids” get only a scant 
supply of milk per week. (Reason for 
suggesting the point) Bottled milk is not 
their only choice when more canned milk 
can be had for the same money. (Re- 
lated examples) People can buy 150% 
more canned milk for the same money in 
the New York milk shed. Suggest 
simple comparisons in food values. 
(Urge to action) Spread the knowledge 
of identical values so that a substitu- 
tion of canned milk will lead to real 
food economies without hygienic detri- 


discussion: 


ment. 

Compare the effect of such a speech 
with some you have endured for min- 
utes on end and at the finish could only 
say, “So what?” 


Edward J, Storey, M. A. 


Radio Education Commentator 


and 


William A, Rex, M. A. 
Instructor in Public Speaking 


* Practical Delivery Quotient 
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In School Cafeteria 
Management 


By Dr. S. E. Moorhead, President, Board of Education 


Portsmouth, Ohio 


HAT the school cafeteria is one of 

the administrator’s most pressing 
and interesting problems was revealed in 
a recent survey of cafeteria management 
in Ohio’s largest schools. In these 
schools the enrollment ranges from 980 
to 2800 students, and the number of pu- 
pils using the cafeteria varies from ten 
to ninety-five per cent of the school en- 
rollment. 

Thus, it can be seen that the adminis- 
trative problems involved in providing 
an average of sixty-five per cent of these 
pupils with cafeteria service puts the 
school administrator in the awkward po- 
sition of being at once a corporation law- 
yer, food economist, an executive, and 
inspector. 

In approximately one-half of the 
schools surveyed, pupils are not allowed 
to leave the building for lunch. This 
fact alone indicates that in many systems 
the school is a unit in the life of the 
pupil. He goes to school in the morning ; 
he eats lunch there; he sees movies and 
other entertainment in the building; he 
gets physical exercise and instruction; 
and then goes home to rest and prepare 
for the next school day. 

When it is realized that there are as 
many as six lunch periods in some school 
buildings, the administrator and layman 
alike will see that the difficulties in 
scheduling and controlling the lunch pe- 
riod are as many and varied as those 
concerned with scheduling the average 
class or study-hall period. The adminis- 
trator is faced by an _ ever-increasing 
host of problems which he can meet only 
by seeing that the lunch period and the 
school cafeteria are established school 
units which he must treat as expertly as 
possible. 

But because the average superintendent 
or school principal is no food expert, and 
because administrators are not them- 
selves trained in the management of 
cafeterias, almost all boards of education 
employ cafeteria managers. The varying 
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as told to 


Richard D, Mosier 


status of the cafeteria manager in Ohio’s 
schools suggests that nowhere is a uni- 
form practice in operation. In fourteen 
of the schools surveyed, the school cafe- 
teria manager has had training in home 
economics. In three schools she has no 
training. In seven schools the manager 
is a teacher, carrying various teaching 
duties in addition to managing the cafe- 
teria. In ten schools the cafeteria man- 
ager does not teach. 

The average salary of the cafeteria 
manager is one hundred and sixty dollars 
a month. The salaries of managers who 
are not teachers range from seventy to 
two hundred dollars a month. Usually 
the salary is paid by the board of edu- 
cation from the cafeteria account. In 
some schools the manager pays her own 
salary out of the receipts of the cafe- 
teria. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the latter method is almost. uni- 
formly unsatisfactory. 

In almost every school surveyed the 
manager is permitted to employ her own 
helpers. In some schools, however, the 
board of education employs them upon 
the manager’s recommendation. Student 
help is used in all the schools. The 
number employed ranges from six to 
eighty-four. Students work from one- 
half to one and three-quarters hours. 

The number of adult helpers ranges 
from one to eighteen; the average is six. 
The lowest wage paid per week is eight 
dollars and the highest is twenty-seven. 
In all cases wages are paid by the board 
of education, usually from the cafeteria 
receipts or from the cafeteria account. 

Only fourteen schools were willing to 
reveal their weekly payroll. Of these 
the smallest was fifteen dollars, the high- 
est was two hundred and _ fifty-one 
dollars. 

Except in very large cities, the food 
for the cafeteria is purchased by the 
manager. In cities the size of Cincinnati 
or Cleveland, food is usually bought by 
the purchasing agent of the board of 


education. Nine of the schools buy all 
their food wholesale. Checks in pay- 
ment for food are written by the clerk 
of the board in about three-fourths of 
the schools. The manager writes them 
in two schools. According to law none 
of the schools makes a profit from its 
cafeteria. 

Plate lunches costing from six to fif- 
teen cents are served in two-thirds of the 
schools; the average cost is twelve cents, 
It is interesting to note that only one 
school sells soft drinks, although all ex- 
cept two schools sell candy. 

In thirteen of the school cafeterias, the 
Board of Education makes no deduction 
for fuel and light; five schools pay for 
all or part. Except as to initial equip- 
ment and fuel and light, no cafeteria is 
subsidized. Thirteen schools use cash 
registers and one uses adding machines. 
The majority of the cafeterias surveyed 
need desirable mechanical equipment 

Sixteen of the schools turn over re 
ceipts to the clerks of the board; one 
to a high-school treasurer; and one to 
the principal. Eleven of the schools hand 
over receipts daily, three weekly, one 
twice a year and one annually. The trend 
is definitely toward handing over receipts 
daily. This involves less bookkeeping 
and general clerical expense than do an- 
nual or semi-annual payment systems. 

What, then, can we say in summary ? 
In the first place, it must be realized that 
the cafeteria in our largest school serves 
over one thousand students each day. 
To serve such a host of children with 
healthful food and, at the same time, to 
manage the financial and business end ol 
service is no easy task. It is the trend 
in public school administration to hire 
trained economists and trained mana- 
gerial assistants. Students, too, are 
pressed into the never-ending task of 
providing wholesome food for their 
classmates. 

That the management of a school cafe 
teria is becoming more and more a spe 
cialized and technical business is to be 
seen, also, in the fact that these trained 
economists who are coming to control 
our school cafeterial services demand 
adequate mechanical aid for the business 
of keeping records and reports for their 
administrative superiors. 

But the ebb and flow of problems 
around the school administrator serves 
to keep him alert to the growing need 
of the American boy and girl for more 
adequate, more efficient cafeterial man- 
agement. The gradual replacement of 
untrained managers by trained econo- 
mists, it is hoped, will partially meet this 
need. For the business of running a 
school is as involved as any other big 
business, and the task of administering 
to its constant needs and solving its nu- 
merous problems is a job for intelligent 
and constantly alert individuals. 






































1S Our Cleveland School Lunchrooms 


Highlights by Mary Hemmersbaugh, Supervisor, Division of Lunchrooms 


HE Cleveland Public School 

Lunchrooms are operated for the 
benefit of the students. We offer them 
nutritious, palatable and attractive food 
—the largest quantity possible for the 
price. They may buy an entire lunch at 
school or they may supplement a lunch 
from home, preferably with milk, fresh 
fruit, vegetables or one of the other in- 
expensive hot foods. 


Long Range Training 


By providing the opportunity for prac- 
tice of good food habits the lunchroom 
offers long range training to all students 
in the school in desirable eating habits 
and the selection of proper food. The 
lunchroom manager has the possibility 
of reaching all the students in the 
school and, indirectly, the entire com- 
munity. Therefore, the importance of 
applying the principles of good nutrition 
to the daily school lunch is apparent. 


Relation to Health Program 


The lunchroom should be an integral 
part of the school health education pro- 
gram. The students need what the 
lunchroom can contribute toward their 
good health. Aside from the practical, 
necessary food service the lunchroom’s 
really greatest service is in aiding the 
establishment of good food habits. Pal- 
atable, attractive foods, temptingly dis- 
played is one of the best means -of 
stimulating good lunch selection. 

Other devices used to stimulate good 
lunch selection have been: homeroom 
bulletins; articles in community and 
school papers; decorative displays of 
fruits; protective foods free or at cost 
of food only; announcements regarding 
good values over the schools’ radio sys- 
tems; posting of tray specials and other 
bargains on bulletin boards; talks given 
by managers and others before school 
organizations and assemblies; coopera- 
tion with school organizations such as 
groups of parents and integration with 
other departments such as art, physical 
welfare and education, home economics, 
social science. 
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Every school lunchroom has a 
two-fold aim: 1. To do an ef- 
ficient, immediate job, such as 
serving good food every day. 
2. To contribute to the long- 
range training of students in 
good eating habits, the preven- 
tion of malnutrition, the fur- 


therance of positive health. 











In order to protect the public school 
children, the Lunchroom Division pays 
a sum monthly to the Health Depart- 
ment of the City of Cleveland for mak- 
ing tests on ice cream, milk and cream. 
Samples are picked up by the city from 
deliveries at the various schools at times 
unknown to vendors or Lunchroom Divi- 
sion and tested for bacterial count, solid 
and butter fat content. 


Contribution to General Education 


Besides its role in the health program 
of a school, a lunchroom contributes in 
other ways to the general educational 
program. The lunchroom may be a 
means of training students for future 
living by giving them practice in desir- 
able living now. Training may be given 
in citizenship, including consideration of 
others and of public property, personal 
conduct, and practical everyday eco- 
nomics. 

The lunchroom may help pupils to 
formulate and practice standards of good 
social behavior. Lunch periods should 
be scheduled every 30 minutes so that 
lines are not too crowded, students come 
in relays. This is more natural. 

The lunchroom should be used as the 
vehicle by which the classroom teachings 
of other departments are made effective 
in everyday living. In those schools 
where the principal, faculty, school doc- 
tor and nurse use the lunchroom as an 
effective means of education the students 
benefit. 


The Cleveland school lunchrooms 
joined with civic organizations _ inter- 
ested in child welfare, in observing nu- 
trition week, the week of May Ist, Na- 
tional Health Week. Clever radio script, 
“propaganda” copy for the school news- 
papers and protective food exhibits, 
were some of the means used to awaken 
awareness of the importance of good 
food choices. 


Employees Also Learn 


One means of training employees on 
the job is by demonstrations on food 
preparation and on the care and use of 
equipment. Employees in one school en- 
joy being hostesses to those from other 
schools. The employees do the demon- 
strating. We feel that they do much 
better than someone from the outside 
and we are glad to give our own people 
this recognition. In return they are more 
interested and cooperative. 


New School Lunchrooms 


Three new cafeterias will be completed 
by July, 1940; two in new buildings and 
one in an addition to an old school. 

These schoo] lunchrooms have man 
notable features — improved lighting, 
scientific ventilation, convenient layouts, 
quarry tile floors, acoustically treated 
ceilings and practical, durable equip- 
ment. Each unit includes a locker room 
for employees, a large storeroom, a scul- 
lery room, an incinerator and a_ well 
planned dish washing room, 

In addition to refrigerators, which are 
located between servery and_ kitchen, 
there are electrically refrigerated salad 
counters and a refrigerated counter well 
for milk. 

Dishwashers, counters, steam tables, 
kitchen tables and sinks are of durable 
stainless steel with rounded corners. 

Sesides the standard large pieces each 
lunchroom is equipped with small elec- 
tric mixers, deep-fat fryers, food cut 
ters, meat slicers and steam jacketed 
trunnion kettles. 

We feel that modern tested equipment 
is essential to efficient management. 
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BOUT twenty years ago the man- 
A agement of the Statler hotels no- 
ticed a swing in consumer taste from 
continental specialties to home kitchen 
delicacies and in 1925, Marie Casteen, a 
graduate of Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and of Teachers College, Columbia 
was hired to do recipe research for the 
Statler kitchens. Each year since then 
an analysis of meal checks has indicated 
that Americans want American foods— 
desserts such as apple pie and_ black- 
berry grunt outsell, by three to one, the 
fancy French pastries and Nesselrode 
puddings. Typical American home sal- 
ads also show an increase in popularity 
over rich entrees, while the best sellers 
are baked beans, corned beef and cab- 





















A trend to watch! 
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To American Recipes 


and home economists work with hotel chefs 
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bage, lamb stew and other family dinner 
table treats. 

Under Miss Casteen’s direction, a staff 
of trained home economists have trav- 
elled all over the United States tracking 
down favorite home recipes, investigat- 
ing the food reactions of hotel guests 
and studying newspaper women’s pages 
and women’s magazines. The next step 
was to re-organize specialized large 
scale production to make possible small 
quantity cookery. To do this, new ex- 
perimental kitchens—a home type and a 
chef’s typical lay-out—were placed side 
by side so that the American college- 
trained home economists and European 
chefs could work together to translate 
the best recipes of America’s home 
kitchens into practical form for large 
restaurants. Here sectional foods from 
everywhere will meet regardless of 
boundary lines or politics. 

Improved food transportation facili- 
ties and increased travelling by the 
American people have broken down 
many of the old food prejudices. To 
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prove this point Miss Casteen, at the 
opening of the new research kitchens, 
asked each guest to sample certain con- 
troversial foods and vote on the best 
liked—and sure enough, there were 
Northerners preferring Southern-style 
chicken, New 
Pennsylvania cole slaw and New York- 


Englanders voting for 


ers choosing pinto beans from the 
Southwest. 

Here are two of the controversial 
baked bean recipes. Take your choice. 


New York BAKED BEANS 

2 pounds Marrowfat beans 

14 teaspoon soda 
1% pounds salt pork 
2 ‘onions 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon dry mustard 
' teaspoon black paper 
2 teaspoons brown sugar 

Wash beans well and soak in water 
Next day boil beans in water 


he 


overnight. 
in which they were soaked adding t 


soda. Bring to boil. Drain off water 



















Miss Marie Casteen, Director of Research 

for the Hotels Statler and J. B. Heguy, 

chef collaborate on a New England ver- 
sion of baked beans 


Add fresh cold water, salt pork, onions, 
salt, mustard and pepper and boil until 
skins begin to break (about 1% to 2 
hours). Remove from stove. Take out 
salt pork and onion. Place beans in pud 
ding pan and add the salt pork which 
has been cut into small pieces and add 
brown sugar. Bake until tender. About 
2 hours at 350° F. 


Quantity: 12 portions. 





BostoN BAKED BEANS 


1 quart (13% Ib.) small pea beans 

¥% pound fat salt pork 
1 tablespoon salt 
3 tablespoons granulated sugar 

4 cup molasses, dark (Porto Rican) 
'4 teaspoon mustard 

boiling water 

Pick over beans, cover with cold 
water, and soak overnight. Drain, cover 
with fresh water, heat slowly, cook 
until skins will burst. Drain. Scald pork 
and scrape, remove 4% inch slice, and put 
in bottom of bean pot. Cut through 
rind of remaining pork every half-inch, 
making cuts 1 inch deep. Put beans in 
pot and bury pork in beans, leaving rind 
exposed. Mix salt, molasses, and sugar, 
add 1 cup boiling water and pour over 
beans; then add enough more boiling 
water to cover beans. Cover bean pot 
and bake 6 to 8 hours in slow oven 
(250° F.), uncovering the last hour of 
cooking, that the rind may become brown 
and crisp. Add water as needed 

Quantity: 13 to 18 portions, 






























































Large Quantity Recipes for June 


Apricot PINEAPPLE PUDDING 

2 pints crushed, cooked apricots 
quart pineapple tidbits 

» quarts hot apricot juice and water 
quart pineapple juice 

3 ounces lemon juice 
ounces minute tapioca 
ounces granulated sugar 

5 ounces brown sugar 
teaspoons salt 


Combine fruits, water and fruit juices; 
place in shallow pans. Mix together 
minute tapioca, sugars, and salt; sprinkle 
over fruit mixture. Bake in hot oven 
(400° F.) 20 minutes, stirring well once 
during baking, and again when removing 
from oven. Garnish, if desired, with 
quarter rings of pineapple and apricot 
halves. Served hot or cold with cream 
or hard sauce. Yield: 32 servings. 


Rusy Fruit Puncu 
cups sugar 
cups boiling juice 
cups cranberry juice 
3; cup lemon juice 
cups orange juice 
quart ginger ale 
Orange and lemon slices 


Dissolve sugar in hot water. Add cran- 
berry juice, lemon and orange juice. 
Chill. Just before serving add ginger 
ale and orange and lemon slices. Recipe 
makes three quarts ; pours fifteen glasses. 
This punch may be served in a bowl fo 
school parties. Mint leaves add to flavor 
and attractiveness. 
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CHOCOLATE CHIP BREAD PUDDING 


cups bread cubes, without crusts 
2 cups all-bran 

squares semi-sweet chocolate 

eggs 
6 cups sugar 

teaspoon salt 

cups milk. 

teaspoons vanilla extract 


Place bread and bran in buttered bak- 
ing dish. Cut chocolate into coarse 
pieces and sprinkle half of it over bread 
cubes. Beat eggs, add sugar, salt, milk 
and flavoring. Pour over bread; sprinkle 
Set bak- 
ing dish in pan of hot water and bake 
in moderate oven (325°F.) for 1 hour 
and 15 minutes. Yield: 25 servings. 


remaining chocolate over top. 


CORNBREAD 


cups corn meal 

pound flour 

ounces sugar 

quart milk 

teaspoons salt 

eggs 

ounces baking powder 
tablespoons fat 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Com- 
bine melted fat, beaten eggs and liquid. 
Blend dry ingredients and liquid in- 
gredients only until smooth. Bake in 
shallow pan. The addition of lemon and 
sugar makes a novel variation for this 


recipe. Yield: 36 servings. 








S-A-V-E 


My favorite hobby is to save every- 
thing. 

The orange peels which I have left 
from extracting juice I place in a pot 
of water and boil for about 40 minutes, 
I remove them from the water in which 
they are cooked and by the use of a 
spoon remove all the white membranes, 
After this has been done I place them in 
a large container with a cover and freeze 
them by placing this container in the 
hardening room of my vaults which has 
a temperature of about 6 or 8 degrees 
above zero. Orange peels prepared in 
this manner will keep for an indefinite 
period and I am always assured of hay- 
ing orange peels when I need them for 
orange nut bread, cookies, etc. Some of 
you may ask “how I prepare these hulls 
for my bread?” I remove the number 
of hulls I need by breaking them apart 
and grinding them while they are in this 
frozen state. They are much easier to 
grind when frozen, and do not mash up 
as much as when they are soft. 

Another delight of mine is to save the 
celery top leaves. I wash them quite 
thoroughly, drain well and place on a 
large flat pan. This I place in some 
warm spot in the kitchen. Sometimes it 
is on the back of the range or again it 
may be on a rack near the oven. After 
the leaves are very dry and crisp (about 
3 or 4 days are necessary for this pro- 
cess) I rub them between my hands and 
break them into a powder. I then sift 
them through a strainer to remove any 
stems which may remain. After this I 
pour this powder-like substance into a 
glass jar and put a cover on it. These 
leaves give a delicious taste to soups, 
roasts, salads and sandwiches. By using 
these dried leaves a great saving may be 
made in that fresh celery is not neces- 
sary for seasoning. 

Fruit juices from various canned 
fruits may be used in many ways such 
as in punch, fruit custards, fruit dress- 
ings for salads and pies. I like to use 
pineapple juice and prune juice in my 
mince meat pies. These pies seem to be 
more mellow when made with fruit 
juices. 

Soap for scrubbing may be made from 
old discarded fat. The following recipe 
has been most successful: 6 cans lyé 
6 quarts cold water, 30 pounds grease. 
Put lye in pan with cold water. Mix 
and let cool. Have the grease warm, 
add grease to water and stir for 15 
minutes. Set aside for 30-40 minutes 
and stir again before pouring into a flat 
pan. Before this mix has become to 
firm cut into desired squares. 

By Nell Morris, Chief Dietitian, Texas State 


College for Women in National School Cale: 
teria Association News Letter 
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About Books and Such 


Food Standards Handbook For 
Quantity Cookery 

Compiled by J. O. Dahl 

The Dahls, Stamford, Connecticut 
Price 50c Pp. 64 

This pocket size handbook contains a 
unique compilation of valuable data on 
about 2,000 foods. 
tion sizes, package sizes, weights and 


Included are por- 


measures, standards for purchasing the 
most generally used foods in hotels and 
restaurants and a collection of service 
standards for a typical popular priced 
dining room. Meats, fruits and veget- 
ables are particularly well described. 


Fish and Sea Food Cook Book 

By Cora, Rose and Bob Brown 

J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia 

Price $2.00. Pp. 347 
“There are fishes that swim in the lake 
There are fishes that swim in the sea 
But the fishes that swim in hot butter 

or oil 

Are quite good enough for me.” 


This amusing rhyme introduces a wide 
variety of fish and sea foods which are 
available every day from coast to coast, 
thanks to excellent refrigeration and fast 
shipping facilities. Interspersed with 
clear and simple directions for cooking 
fish are interesting fish facts and fables 
and a wealth of buymanship suggestions. 
Following general directions are chap- 
ters on simple sauces, stuffings and dress- 
ings, and recipes for such famous dishes 
as Bouillabaisse and Gefiillte fish which 
add new dishes to the menu and converts 
to the society of fish lovers. 


Around The World Making Cookies 
By Josephine Perry 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $1.50. Pp. 157 


Just in front of Part One, Cookie 
Making in America, there is an excellent 
guide for the homemaker called “Choos- 
ing the Right Cookie’—for afternoon 
tea, parties, lunch baskets, the children’s 
cookie jar and gift boxes. From New 
England to New Orleans, Miss Perry has 
culled the best of the cookies Americana 
—recipes that are delightfully new and 
others that are old favorites. 

Part Two considers Cookies from 
Other Lands eighteen in fact—each ac- 
companied by an intimate story of the 
Customs of that nation in the serving of 
small cakes. 
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The Complete Book of Progressive 
Knitting 

By Ida Riley Duncan 

Liveright Publishing Corp., N. Y. 

Price $2.50. Pp. 387. 

Whether you are a knitting fanatic, 
a naive tyro, or merely an interested ad- 
mirer of well fitted, hand knit garments, 
you will be grateful to Mrs. Duncan for 
having written this book, 

The subject matter is very comprehen 
sive. Almost anything you want to know 
about knitting from its early expression 
in an ornamental band of humming 
birds, Peru, circa 200 A.D., to how to 
knit suits for a rapidly growing little 
boy is included. 

Mrs. Duncan leaves nothing to the 
imagination except, perhaps, a vision of 
the finished garment. Step by step ex- 
planations are given, augmented by pic- 
tures and diagrams showing the opera- 
tions of knitting, purling, taking meas- 
urements, making a stitch gauge and 
plotting the patterns 

Beyond that the author includes a 
chapter on wool, its history, potentiali 
ties and manufacture into the various 
types of yarns. Scattered throughout 
the volume are references to suitability 
of materials, selection of color and de- 
sign and where to buy materials. In the 
concluding chapter Mrs. Duncan dis- 
cusses vocations in the knitting field 

This book should be included in every 
knitter’s and prospective knitter’s library 
for by following the concrete formulas 
contained therein a knitter is assured 
of a perfect fit for any garment or ac 
cessory she may choose to make. 

DorotHy S. Day 
Home Economics Instructor 


New York University 


Foods—Clothing—Ceramics 

Practical Arts Series 

Paul E. Harrison, Editor 

McKnight & McKnight, Illinois 

Price 24c each. Pp. about 50 

These really practical six by nine inch 
student guidebooks contain a foreword 
by the author, a complete table of con- 
tents, really useable tests, adequate refer- 
ences and plenty of space for pasting 
and sketching illustrations. 

The Food guidebook by Wilma De- 
lassus contains a food area pretest and 
five sections on planning, preparing and 
serving a simple luncheon or supper in 
cluding buying of food, study of labels, 
entertaining and a final test 

The Clothing guidebook also by Wilma 
Delassus is equally practical with units 
devoted to the personal appearance of a 
girl or boy, care and repair of clothing, 
selection and purchase of appropriate 
clothing, the story of fibers and simple 
sewing processes 

In the Ceramics guidebook, Elbert 
Field has given elementary units on the 
slat, coil, casting and throwing methods 
of pottery construction with excellent 
references and project suggestions. The 
questions are comprehensive, space 1S 
provided for clippings and sketches and 
a final test provides a check-up for 
both student and instructor 


Women At Work 


Women’s Bureau 

United States Department of 
Washington, D. C. 

Price 15c_ Pp. 80 

This review of women’s pregress in 
American industry was written originally 
in 1933. The present revision, as ot 
April 1939, contains chapters on the 
coming of the machine, low wages for 
women, women workers in war time, the 
opening Ot opportunities, the fight ror 
better conditions, women and labor laws, 
the Negro woman worker, the immigrant 
woman worker and the woman worker 
of today. 

The final page contains this important 
statement: “Finally, working women, 
with all other women, still face a linger 
ing discrimination against their sex in 
educational privileges, in the opportunity 
to serve in public office, in jury service, 
and in exercising many of the other 
Married 
women particularly are under attack 11 
some parts of the country when they 


rights and duties of citizens 


seek to function as workers, especially 


(Continued on next page ) 









































in the public service. 

“Thus women workers have a double 
battle to fight today. They must >strive 
to maintain and advance the position of 
their own sex to an equality with the 
best that men have attained and at the 
same time struggle to advance the in- 
terests of all workers. In doing both 
these things they will help to solve the 
problems that face the American people 
and make this country a better place in 
which to live and work.” 


Matrimonial Shoals 
By Royal D. Rood 
Detroit Law Book Co., Michigan 
Price $3.50. Pp. 424 


Mr. Rood, a member of the State Bar 
of Michigan, has based this book on a 
study of two hundred and seventy thou- 
Following a discussion 
of facts and figures and what these fig- 


sand divorces. 


ures prove, Mr. Rood makes some very 
definite conclusions and suggests possible 
remedies that would tend to benefit the 
family and the home. He points out that 
certain of our laws tend to destroy the 
stability of the home and he urges that 
the public recognize the need and assist 
in the re-creation of old-fashioned “jus- 
tice” in domestic matters. It is interest- 
ing to note that he shows the damage 
done by divorce to industry aud employ- 
ment as well as to the home as an in- 
stitution. 


Practical Preparation For 
Beauty Culture 
By Ruth S. Jones 
Prentice-Hall, New York 
Price $3.00. Pp. 247 


This is another of the many publica- 
tions being brought out all over the 
country in an attempt to make the teach- 
ing of beauty culture conform to pat- 
terns established for vocational and in- 
dustrial education in the more familiar 
occupations and trades. 

The author, Supervisor of Schools of 
Beauty Culture for Pennsylvania, has 
planned the book as a combination of 
curriculum for schools, teacher’s man- 
ual, handbook for managers and oper- 
ators and textbook. In twelve chapters, 
it offers a comprehensive presentation of 
the skills in beauty culture—manicuring, 
facial, and hair work—and the prepara- 
tion of managers. 
Three appendices cover the regulations 
for beauty culture in Pennsylvania and 
many useful forms are included. 


teachers and shop 


As a guide to mechanical operations 
and a good means of reviewing for ex- 
aminations, this book would seem to be 
essential to connected with 
beauty culture in Pennsylvania; and it 


everyone 


could well serve as a working model for 
others elsewhere who are striving to 


formulate some plan of this kind. 
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In face of the constant need of home 
economics teachers for good technical 
material on beauty procedures, which can 
be utilized in programs of good groom- 
ing, it is too bad that this book cannot 
be recommended for this purpose. It 
tells what kinds of information are re- 
quired for this or that operation but 
withholds most of the information it- 
self; and there are many errors in the 
anatomical terms. It seems to be a clear 
case of “If you don’t know what it is 
all about, you won’t know what it is all 
about.” Saddest of all, there is not even 
a bibliography to lead the curious or en- 
terprising reader to necessary supple- 
mentary material. 

FLORENCE E. WALL 
School of Education 
New York University 


Consumer Science 
By A. H. Hausrath, Jr., and J. H. 
Harms 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $2.20. Pp. 692 


Although this is primarily a textbook 
for students who do not take regular 
courses in physics and chemistry, it has 
value as a reference for home economics 
classes in both high school and college. 
A knowledge of science is a protection 
to the consumer and a basis for wise 
choice of products and equipment. 

Chapters of greatest interest to the 
home economics teacher include: Using 
Electricity in the Home, Fire and Fuels, 
The Big Three of Chemical Compounds, 
Refrigeration and Air-Conditioning and 
Safety in the Home. Unit five, Applying 
Consumer Science, is based on the prob- 
lems of John and Mary Smith, recently 
married. 

Helpful teaching material is plentiful 

chapter previews, suggested activities 
tables, diagrams and 
graphs, illustrations and a good bib- 
liography. 


and _ problems, 


Sitting Pretty 
By Janet Lane 
John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York 
Price 25c.. Pp. 32. 


This peppy guide to 
good posture is so well 
illustrated with photo- 
graphs and sketches 
like the one alongside 
that it is hardly neces- 
sary to read the text. 
Yet once you 
started reading you 
won't stop because the 
com- 


have 


amusing 
ments and 


snappy, 
clear com- 
mon sense directions 
keep you sitting upright 
as you should be. 


Scientific Consumer Purchasing 


By Alice L. Edwards 

American Association of University 
Women, Washington, D. C. 

Price 60c. Pp. 81 
According to the foreward, “This 
study guide has been prepared for any 
group, large or small, rural or urban, 
interested in the problem of choosing 
goods for individual or household use 
and in present production and retailing 
practices which affect the consumer.” 

Part one, The Ultimate Consumer, is 
devoted to a general survey of the con- 
sumer situation as indicated by the 
chapter headings “Advertising Is A 
Source of Consumer Information” and 
“Brands and Trademarks As Aids to 
Buying.” 

Part two, Suggested Plans For Spe- 
cial Studies, is more specific, providing 
information on_ hosiery, sheets and 
blankets, bedding and upholstery, refrig- 
eration and canned fruits and vegetables, 
Of particular interest to the teacher or 
group leader are the suggestions for 
group discussion, special assignments and 
references following each chapter. 


Two recent bulletins published by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture are offered free to home economists 
upon request. Housecleaning Manage- 
ment and Methods, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1834, contains helpful material on 
conserving time and energy by plan- 
ning a cleaning schedule. A great deal 
of material on selection and care of 
cleaning equipment and_ supplies, plus 
methods of cleaning has been con 
densed into convenient reference form. 

Leaflet No. 191, Liquefied Gas For 
The Household, gives a brief but com- 
prehensive picture of the household uses 
of liquefied gas. 

(Continued on page 198) 
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the first practical method of informative labeling for fabrics 


In response to the increasing demand of the consum- 
ing public for facts about the merchandise it buys 
and in recognition of the right of the consumer to 
those facts: 

Pacific Mills, after exhaustive research and fre- 
quent consultation with leaders in the Consumer 
Movement, has developed a program of informative 
labeling. The Pacific *Factag gives for each fabric 


Visit Booth 11, 33rd Annual Meeting, 


the essential facts which the consumer needs to know 
in order to buy intelligently and confidently. 
Those facts are based upon standard tests devel- 
oped by the National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics and submitted, with the approval of 
many of the country’s leading laboratories, to the 
United States Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 





American Home Economics Association, 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, June 23-27 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION USE THIS COUPON 








Pacific Mills, 214 Church Street, New York 
Send me the booklet, Help for You in Buying Fabrics and 


PACIFIC MILLS 


214 Church Street, New York 


* Registration applied for 
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Are You A Tenth Month Teacher? 


By Joanna Chapman, Fort Morgan High School, Colorado 


HE annual department upheaval— 
jokingly referred to in some cir- 


‘ 


cles as “vacation housecleaning”—is now 
under way. The tenth month teacher 
should also be restless and vibrant with 
summer plans. This is the time to or- 
ganize the work to be carried on so that 
it may be discussed with the school ad- 
ministrators. These suggested summer 
activities may be helpful: 

1. Hold definite office hours at school 

for student consultation. 


2. 


Visit homes and supervise projects. 


3. Visit homes of prospective students 


un 


0 


. Map 


to get parents’ ideas of what their 
daughters should get from home- 
making classes. 


. Assist in getting jobs for students 


who have completed the course. 
the community for visiting 
purposes and plan trips to save time 
and energy. 

Work on files, demonstration mate- 
rials and Fair exhibits. 




















© The finer the service, the more 
you need Edelweiss quality 








Edelweiss is the shortest route from tree to table. You 
can be sure that Edelweiss Fruits are the choicest of the crop 
sun ripened, hand picked, quickly packed to retain all 


their firmness, freshness and 
flavor. An added value is the 
full pack—there’s no skimp- 
ing in an Edelweiss can. Each 
is brimming full with lus- 
cious fruit, giving you at 
least one extra serving. 
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7. Organize an adult class or one for 
unemployed girls. 

The teacher who does home Visiting 
must understand that every home js 
made up of different personalities which 
express themselves in different ways. Not 
only must she know that, but her sty- 
dents must know it, and know that she 
knows it. Complicated, but true, never- 
theless. 

Teachers are always concerned with 
check sheets and aims for the student, 
Here is a check list for the teacher who 
is in and out of her students’ homes: 
Does she— 

1. Utilize her continuous experiences 
to meet everyday life situations in 
constructive ways? 

Use the family as a basis for co- 

operation rather than stressing her 

leadership ? 

. Help individuals to function more 
effectively as fainily members and 
toward family welfare? 

. Realize that parents and _ teachers 
each have resources that make them 
mutually helpful in considering the 
welfare of children? 

. Recognize the value of daily ex- 
perience in family life which is in 
itself enriching? 

. Help an older generation to under- 
stand the schools of the new, and 
the youth to be more tolerant of 
their elders? 

7. Foster the personal good will of 
teacher for parent and parent for 
teacher ? 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher has said aptly, 
“Personally, I am delighted to see ex- 
perts poking their noses into what for- 
merly was not considered any of their 
business or any of anybody’s business— 
that is, the relation of parents to chil- 
dren. The point is, it is not only their 


N 


Ww 


a 


wm 


on 
— 


business, it is everybody’s business, be- 
cause everybody (whose other name is 
society) is affected by what happens in- 
side the home between parents and chil- 
dren.” 

Project work is more or less “poking 
into other people’s business. 


” 


your nose 
We want to “poke our noses” into the 
homes of our students and have them 
like it. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
students should feel that teachers know 
that people are people and that home life 


It can be done. 


is what it is, so that they can face them- 
selves and their families as they are, and 
no one will be upset about it, least of 
all the teacher. 

Share with your their 
families a faith in the goodness of life- 
even when it is hard. Share with them 
as one “who loves the rain, and loves 


students and 


his home, and looks on life with quiet 
eyes.” —Shaw. 

None of this is news—but vacation 
is in the air. So don’t forget that tenth 
month! 
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First Aid Post 


By Marvel Cox 


Seneca Public Schools, Kansas 


te HY can’t we make a First Aid 

Room?” This question came 
from Marjorie soon after we had started 
a Unit of study on Home Nursing. Of 
course it was rather a blow to me be- 
cause such projects mean_ informal 
classes and informal classes mean more 
careful planning and more _ planning 
nakes more work. But I knew the 
school had no provision for first aid or 
asick room and that we could use a long 
narrow hall which adjoins our homemak- 
ing room for the project. Also, our Su- 
perintendent is always ready to support 
a practical teaching project and the 
Board of Education is willing to do as 
much as possible to help. Added to that 
were my slogans: “Make your teaching 
practical,” and “Try to develop initiative 
on the part of the students.” So I held 
tight to the desk, closed my eyes and 
said, “All right, you may.” 

Our school building was originally a 
grade school, so adjoining each room is 
what was once a cloak room; long, nar- 
row and high, with rows of hooks on 
boards. By the end of the period, on the 
day the idea was presented, Norma had 
pulled off a couple of boards, leaving 
great holes in the walls where the plaster 
came with them. But that didn’t stop 
the girls. Plastering was no obstacle for 
them when they could borrow some man- 
ual training boys to help. 

For two busy weeks everybody worked. 
The girls applied two coats of lettuce 
green and cream colored paint which they 
had bought after a great discussion about 
color. They actually remembered to pro- 
tect the floor, which had been sanded and 
waxed, with heavy layers of paper. The 
room was so long it was out of propor- 
tion so the boys made a cornice across 
one end which the girls decorated with 
decals and hung with a heavy Monks 
cloth curtain. This gave privacy to the 
new room which had originally had a 
door at each end. It also left a small 
Storage space for the home economics 
laboratory. 

The purchasing committee then bought 
pillows, sheets and covers 
for the new single bed. They chose a 
spread in green to go with the walls and 
a darker green throw for the foot of the 
bed. The pillow were mono- 
grammed in white by members of the art 
class, 

Now for a little contrast in color! The 
attic yielded an old 
frame which was cut down, sandpapered 
and waxed. In this was framed a suit- 
able picture mounted on a red checked 


pillow cases, 


cases 


wooden picture 
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gingham background. Then a_ small 
table, the base of which was an old organ 
stool, was placed at the head of the bed. 
This held an electric lamp with a cream 
shade girdled by a red yarn cord. 

The most important part of the room 
had not yet been supplied—the medicine 
cabinet. In our supplementary class 
work we were studying first aid. We 
made a tentative list of supplies which 
we thought necessary to take care of all 
possible school accidents. Then a com- 
mittee interviewed a local doctor who 
recommended the final list. The 
dages were all made in class and steril- 
hospital procedure. 


ban- 


ized according to 








Finally, after we had assembled all the 


supplies, the Manual Training Depart- 
ment again offered to help by making a 
medicine cabinet. 

While the paint was drying, we were 
busy with many 
Boy Scouts were called in to demonstrate 


related activities. The 
artificial respiration. Each girl was do- 
ing research on a 

When the 
the entire 
alike, were proud of it. 
ficult to test for grades after such a unit 
of work, but the interested 
throughout and where interest is learn- 
to follow. 


specific disease. 


room was finally finished, 


pupils and teachers 


It would be dif- 


school, 


girls were 


ing is sure 


IT'S NO INSULT TO CALL A FISH A SHRIMP 





Asour THE NICEST THING you ean call / 


a fish is a shrimp. 


For, among popular fish, he’s an excellent 
source of highly digestible proteins. He contains 
vitamins A and D. Along with lobsters, clams, 
and oysters, he is a good source of iodine. And, 
he has as much calcium as 


believe it or not, 
orange juice has! 


Yes, and a shrimp has even more to be proud 


of... his versatility! 


He can be served as everything but dessert! 
... As an appetizing cocktail, a refreshing salad, 
or creamed, fried, broiled as a deliciously nourish- 
ing main dish. And he takes only a jiffy to fix! 

He’s proud, too, of the fact that he comes to 
Just as 
tasty and nutritious as in his salt-water home! 


the dinner table at his ocean-fresh best. 


That’s because all his good-for-you goodness 
is sealed tight in a can almost as soon as he comes 
out of the water. And because the 100% effective 
canning method of heat-processing retains the 


abundant nutritive value of shrimp. 


Why don’t you tell your students how modern 
canning methods help them serve a fish dish as the 
fresh as if they prepared it at the water’s edge! , : 
Tell them how good ocean-fresh fish is for the — « 


family. 


‘To help you give them some useful, up-to-the- 
minute information on all kinds of canned foods. 
we've prepared 3 booklets. They're FREE for 
the asking. Just write to Home Economics Dept. 
P-640, American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


and you'll get: 


Canned Food » Se orderly 
handbook that puts at your fingertips 
hundreds of ways of serving canned 
fish, fruit, and vegetables. Each of its 
70 illustrated pages has easy-to-find 
dietetic data approved by the Council 
on Foods of the American Medical 
Association. 








The Canned Food Handbook— 
answers practically every question 
anybody will ask about canned foods. 
Everything a woman wants to know 
about their nutrition and safety. Yes. 
and about how to buy and use them 
most economically, Also approved by 
American Medical Association. 





A Word About Tin Cans—a readable 
revelation of how tin cans are made. 
Dispels any doubts homemakers may 
have about the healthfulness anc 
quality of canned foods. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY , 


* 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Art Comes To Life 
By Helen Foster 


Home Economics Teacher 
Manhattan, Kansas 


part of every 
thousands of 


integral 
are 


RT is an 
life. Yet 


school girls to 


there 


high whom art means 


some remote fantastic ideas daubed on 
canvas with accompanying unpronounc- 
Such 


when | entered my first art class years 


able names. were my _ thoughts 


ago. Recently, however, I had the op- 


portunity to visit a very different art 
presentation. 


Dean Alice Haley of the North 


Dakota State College demonstrated this 
introductory lesson in related art at a 
district conference for home economics 
teachers. 
simple beginning was necessary for high 


Miss Haley, realizing that a 


school girls, began the lesson by passing 


and scissors to the pupils 
with directions for each girl to select a 


Then 


magazines 


pleasing picture. various colors 
and sizes of mounting paper were placed 
on a table in the front of the room and 
asked to 


her 


each girl select a piece on 


which to mount chosen picture. 
As soon as the pictures were pinned in 
place, the class members were requested 
to pick several of the best examples and 








MAKE KABOBS WI 





A SLICK TRICK erom wawars 


TH DOLE “GEMS” 





4 Use Dole Pineapple “Gems” 
kabobs and many other tempting dishes. 


Here are “Gem” 
broiler tempting, luscious and ready to ler 


v eye-appeal to broiled or baked meats. 





just as they 
come from the can, Theyre just right for 


Kabobs fresh from the 





“GEM’’ 
KABOBS 


1 Stick on skewers Dole Pine- 
apple “Gems,” inch- thick 
slices of banana, orange cubes 
and maraschino cherry halves. 
Brush with melted butter 
and place under broiler until 
lightly browned. 

ud 
2 Alternate on skewer Dole 


“Gems” with an equal num- 





ber of cooked sweet potato 
cubes, season with salt’ and 
pepper, brush with melted 
butter, sprinkle with brown 
sugar and broil, Bacon squares 
may be placed between the 


cubes if desired, 











“Gems” are a new pineapple cut that is 
different. Only pineapples fully ripened 
in Hawaii's mellow sunshine are sent to 

the Dole Cannery. “Gems” are cut a new 

way — across the grain to release greater 
flavor for your enjoyment. They’re 
delicious by themselves—and_ perfect 
in salads, fruit cups, hors d’oeuvres, 
entrees and desserts. Make a note now 


to order Dole Pineapple “Gems.” 








If you are not receiving your + 
regularly, write to the Hawaiian 


FREE: 
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ry of the Patricia Collier Home Bulletin 
ineapple Co., Lid., San Vrancisco, Calif 








to discuss reasons for each choice. From 
this discussion evolved fundamental art 
principles concerning harmony of color, 
shape, subject and proportion— 
principles which would have been unre. 
lated to life had they first come froma 
book. 


size, 


sefore interest had a chance to lag 
the instructor carefully drew out each 
art principle stated in student terms 
and wrote it on the board. Then froma 
box on her desk, she took three purses 
of different sizes. Little Betty was asked 
which one she would choose for herself. 
Large purses were much in vogue 50 
Betty selected the largest one, hesitated 
a moment then decided she would take 
it anyway. Next she was asked to 
parade before the class holding each 
purse in turn. A tall girl volunteered 
to do the same thing. An excited dis- 
cussion ensued and the decided 
that Betty must choose between a purse 
that fashion dictators had just approved 
and one that was in better prcportion 


class 


to her size. 

Irom purses, the discussion shifted to 
hats and other accessories. Miss Haley 
noticed that several girls were wearing 
rings. A representative collection of 
sizes was soon gathered and tried on by 
three girls. The large cameo ring didn't 
look any better on little Betty’s finger 
than the big purse did in her hand. 
Here were practical illustrations of the 
principle of proportion. 

Soon the instructor turned the atten- 
tion of the class to four large buttons on 
the front of her dress. By covering one 
she showed that a far more interesting 
effect may be produced by three buttons. 
This was a simple illustration of the fact 
that uneven numbers are far more inter- 
esting than even ones. 

In conclusion Miss Haley turned again 
to the blackboard and reviewed each 
rule the girls had worded for her. The 
next day’s assignment was to read about 
these basic art principles in their text 
and to bring belts of various widths and 
a collection of colored scarves for dis- 
When the bell rang, twenty- 
one interested and enthusiastic girls left 


cussion, 


this art lesson eager to read more about 
it and anxious to return the next day. 
To these girls, art had a definite mean- 
ing. It was no longer something vague 
and uninteresting but something useful 
that belonged to each one of them. They 
could apply the art principles to theif 
selecting the right 


everyday activities 
individual 


clothes and accessories for 
size, coloring and personality; choosing 
suitable gifts for friends; helping motli- 
er arrange flowers, choose furnishings 
for the and clothing for other 
members of the family. 

They saw a relationship between att 
museums and 


home 


as studied in books and 
art as a part of their personal interests 


Art had really come to life for them. 
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hool Cafeteria Managers’ discussion of common problems, 

ital at / On To Summer School _A_ School — g scussion ommon - 

: ol Short Course will be held on the campus here is no fee for admission ane 

- COlor ‘ ’ nee ‘ ° = 
(Continued from May issue) of Oklahoma A and M College, Still- arrangements will be made for those 


rtion— A : 
water, the week of June 10-14, under attending to have rooms at a reasonable 


trou ‘ : : the direction of the School of Home rate in the College dormitories. 
Courses in Cosmetic Hygiene and Economics in cooperation with the De- 

The Teaching of Cosmetology are being partment of Trade and Industrial Edu- The General Electric Institute 
to lag, offered at Clemson College, Clemson, cation, and the State Department of at Bridgeport, Connecticut offers its 
t South Carolina, in cooperation with the Home Economics Education. seventh annual training course to col- 
_ terms State Board of Cosmetology, starting In keeping with the desire expressed lege students and graduates, home eco 
‘roms June 10 and at the School of Education, by a number of school cafeteria man- nomics instructors, home demonstration 
purses New York University commencing July agers, the program stresses not only eneits end howe seeviee divecters. The 
— 2, Both courses, which can be com- nutrition, but how to prepare and serve first section starts June 17th. For ad- 
a pleted in three weeks at either school, quality food when it must be prepared ditional information write Edwina H. 





pede are of special interest to teachers of in quantity. Opportunity will be pro- Nolan, Manager, Home Service Section, 
sitated home economics who now give, or wish vided to divide into smaller groups for General Electric Company, Bridgeport. 
d take to plan, units on good grooming. Miss pelea 
ed to Florence E, Wall, lecturer on Cosme- : 
each tology at New York University, is the 
tered instructor. For full details on registra- 
1 dis- tion, fees, ete., write directly to the 
ecided schools. 
purse e 


roved 





ortion Designing and styling, pattern mak- 

ing, free hand draping and cutting, de- rs 6 9 y 
ed to sign sketching, fashion drawing, ren- 
Haley dering in color, illustration technique 
aring for reproduction, dressmaking, tailoring, 
n of millinery and millinery sketching will 
on by be given at the Summer sessions of the a ode 7 
lidn’t McDowell School of Costume Design says this inspiring 
finger and Fashion Illustration, New York | . 
hand, fy City. _ FREE movie for home 
f the This program is designed for students : 


who have a limited time available for | economics classes 


tten- special study. Four-week courses may 
1$ on be started June 3rd or at any time which 
one will permit their completion not later 
sting than August 30th. Re SERS 





tons. e 
fact | ““F°HEN they were married and _ lived 


nter- The United States Testing Com- happily ever after,”’ say the story 
pany will again conduct a two-week in- | books. But in real life how often the young 

| rr ° ° . 
gain tensified training course in textile test- | housewife’s job turns into daily drudgery. 


Sth | And yet it’s so unnecessary. Here in this un- 
| usual movie is the real story of “Happily 
Ever After’ the story the books don’t tell. 


each ing This year’s course, July 
The through the 19th, will be limited to 
bout twenty-five individuals in order that the 


text group may have the advantage of prac- | Helps young bride to make a 

and tical experience with testing equipment. house a home 

dis- Theory and practice in demonstration | ‘Ppis fascinating film viewed by more than important problems of home management 
nty- and use of standard testing equipment | 250,000 people last summer at the New York and family purchasing. The films do not ad 


vertise our business. Send the coupon for 


left will be the basis of instruction, The test- | World's Fair—will be an inspiration to every = : 
complete information without obligation 


bout ing of woven and knit fabrics for such | young bride to become a good home man 


I. factors as construction, fiber identifica- | ager, tomake her house a home, It will make 
pat tion, tensile strength, seam slippage, col her want to organize her housework for 


speed and ease and efficiency— to give her 


} 
| 
ue or fastness to light, washing and dry- | bee : ; 
"i ' Pieeis re . luded r sa Age | home a personality. The star in this absorb CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Paning - luded, i Is ant . ig : a 
elu mung wi ve inclu ec nalysis an | ing movie is the lovely actress Margaret Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicage 
‘hey testing of floor coverings, shoes, furs | Jaqua “Doctor of Family Finances 
; F . j H > par 7 > rOoTs Ms as . os . . . o” ... America's largest family finance organization with 280 
heir and clothing will be part of the program. You will find “Happily Ever After” a very See tae aha 
ight A study of the new testing equipment | timely film for showing to your senior home a ee 
, . . . . > > ~y » 
jual recently developed, such as the Warmth | economics classes and to other girl gradu Research Dept. PHE-F. l 
sing Tester, Torture Machines on Mattresses, | ating groups. The movie will be supplied HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
ath and Shrinkage Devices will be included | transportation charges paid both ways~ to 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
. : anv sc r avi } ; lease se » without obligation your 
ngs and students will be acquainted with | any 8 hool of group having 16 mm. sound ogy gr Baer io te the ( wo hes | 
Asp i ‘ : | projection equipment. If you can make good * | 
her AS.T.M., United States Government, “24 . eh ea ae ‘ Movement” which describes your movi 
Army, Ni; 1 other standard use of “Happily Ever After,” why don’t you and sound-slide films | 
hdl avy anc other s anc ar¢ S. | write about it today? | 
art Representatives of the field of Home | Name 
and Economics as well as industry and re Other consumer films for school use l 
sts Sarch are invited to take the course. | Hundreds of schools and study groups have Address 
Inquiries may be addressed to the Hlo- | found helpful consumer education material , State | 
boken office, in Household’s other films. These take up big saa AE NERS ol ADE a 
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Dates To Remember 


June 17 to 19—Institute of Foods 
Technologists; Ist meeting to be held 
at Morrison Hotel, Chicago. Dr. S. 
C. Prescott, Massachusetts Institute 

f Technology, President. 

June 18 to 20—14th Iowa Confer- 
ence on Child Development and Par- 
ent Education, Iowa City. The con- 
ference is sponsored by the Iowa State 
Council for Child Study and Parent 
Education with the co-operation of the 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station 
and the Extension Divisions of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa State College, and 


HOME ECONOMISTS wode Zhe TREND 


HE FACT that evaporated milk is now 
pected regarded by leading pedi- 
atricians as the milk of choice for infant 
feeding has been alertly noted by home 
economists. They find in it a most im- 
pressive confirmation of their own dis- 
covery that evaporated milk is also 
superior for domestic use. 


What do physicians today say about 
evaporated milk as a food for infants? 
Read these extracts from the Round 
Table Discussion at the annual meeting 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics, 
as reported in the Journal of Pediatrics, 
Jan., 1940:— 


“Evaporated milk is the answer to the 
pediatrician’s prayer, and its use may be 
continued until the infant wears long 


trousers... Practically all the physicians 


nomics 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 
exhibits Hotel Statler. 


Iowa State Teachers College. 

June 20—Institute of Euthenics; 15th 
Annual Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Dr. 
Ruth Wheeler, Institute of Euthenics, 
Vassar College. 

June 23 to 27—American Home Eco- 
Association; 33rd Annual Meet- 
Headquarters and 


Session at 


June 30 to July 4—National Education 
Association; 78th Annual Convention, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


present used evaporated milk as first 
choice in normal formula-fed infants.” 


Obviously, any form ef pure whole 
milk that so completely satisfies the re- 
quirements of infant feeding should be 
an excellent milk for cooking. It is a fact 
that home economists have demonstrated 
that the creamy smoothness of this 
homogenized milk definitely aids in the 
preparation of foods of more delicate 
texture and richer flavor. 


Irradiated Carnation Milk offers these 
advantages in fullest measure ... You 
are invited to write for the free “‘Carna- 
tion Year Book of Menus and Recipes.” 
It contains many unusual recipes which 
illustrate the admirable results obtainable 
with this high-quality milk... Carnation 
Company, 702-N, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Cc = >) 
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October 20 to 24—American Dietetic 
Association; 23rd Annual Convention, 
Headquarters Pennsylvania Hotel, Ney 
York City. 


News Notes 


A second nutrition conference 
will be held July 15-17 at the New York 
State College of Home Economics, Cor. 
nell University. Last year doctors, 
nurses, social workers, extension agents, 
dietitians, visiting housekeepers, school 
administrators and teachers of home 
making joined for the first time in dis- 
cussing common problems in the nutri- 
tional field. The primary aim of this 
conference is the co-ordination of com- 
munity effort for better nutrition and 
thus better health. In addition to tech- 
nical information concerning food and 
its relationship to the body, various 
methods of getting nutrition information 
across to the public will be discussed— 
radio, news writing, home visits, demon- 
relationship 
between good nutrition and home man- 
and family 
also be considered. 

Although speakers and members of the 
outstanding nutri- 
perhaps 
from this conference 
an under- 


strations and movies. The 


agement relationships will 


panel discussion are 
tion and education specialists, 
the greatest value 
is the increased desire for, 
standing of the need for united effort 
in promoting better community nutrition. 


The Pratt Institute, School of 
Household Science and Arts in Brook- 
lyn, New York, beginning next year will 
offer a four-year course leading to a 
bachelor’s home economics. 
Candidates may major in dietetics, insti- 
tution management, clothing, business 
home economics or homemaking. 

The Institute will continue to offer the 
majority of its present one, two and 
three-year courses leading to certificates. 
be available in 
a two- 


degree in 


One-year courses will 
dressmaking and homemaking; 
year course in dietetics and a three-year 
course in costume design. 


Rayon is the subject of a new edt 
cational motion picture with sound, 
called, Fashion’s Favorite. Planned pri- 
marily for department store training 
classes, home groups and 
women’s clubs, this picture is designed 
to answer common queries about rayon 


economics 


and to clarify misconceptions. 

The various steps in the manufacture 
of rayon yarn are filmed, with emphasis 
in the narrative on the characteristics 
of rayon and what these characteristics 
mean in terms of consumer interest. 

Prints of the film in 16 mm. and 3 
mm. sizes are available upon request 
Rayon Division, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Company, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Consumer Education 
(Continued from page 173) 





students to some social activity that 
will give pleasure to parents, to make 
real the craftsman’s ideal by insistence 
on high quality products, to give a civic 
experience such as replanning one’s own 
town (see Town Planning for Schools, 
New England Town Planning Associa- 
tion, 50 Congress St., Boston) so that 
there will be recreation space and more 
beauty in the poorest sections, to lead 
the student to keep his personal ex- 
penses in proportion to those of his 
parents, to cultivate mental balance, 
buoyancy, optimism as a practical ideal, 
to enter more deeply into some cultural 
area as of books or music, nature, sci- 
ence, religion or friendship, by the gate- 
way of some teacher’s similar experi- 
ence—these illustrate effective teaching 
of values. Before leaving high school 
every boy and girl should have a fairly 
complete and clear map of values for 
making choices and for spending money 
and for immediate and long-time life 
planning. 

Can we not encourage many students 
to commit such ideals to paper, as Ben- 
jamin Franklin did, for their own per- 
usal and personal reflection? And can 
we not encourage the habit of daily 
reflection and mental review of their 
productive and 
resulting in continuous planning and re- 
planning of the daily round of life? 


consumptive activities 


Our consumer education will teach 
spending—not only of money, but of 
time, energy and personal resources. The 
poorest young people have as much time 
as the richest adult. What do they 
“buy” with it? Get every student to 
keep a time record of his activities for 
one day, entering time of beginning and 
ending of each activity, with a classi- 
fication of the items. Then have him 
criticise these facts as to time use with 
an evaluation of 
cured. Time-planning of future activi- 
ties will probably result. One high 
school girl’s question to another, “Why 


the experiences se- 


does your time schedule show good 
times you have had with your father 
while mine does not?”, indicates the sort 
of important learning that comes out of 
facing one’s own time distribution. 

In money accounting, you can stimu 
late students to plan their expected 
Money use for a week ahead and then 
record spending as it takes place, includ- 
ing in the account not only money which 
the student handles but 
made by the family for the student's 
benefit. For the second 
Students to plan more carefully and, if 
some are too free with money, ask them 


expenditures 


week get 
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to reduce their allowance by a tenth 
or a quarter just to see what problems 
of choice arise on the reduced allow- 
ance. Some may keep family accounts 
for a month and some may do the family 
buying as well as the accounting. 
Buying experiences of teacher and 
students give invaluable material to 
study for motives in buying, for devices 
of the salesman and other related facts. 
Contemplated purchases also provide 
occasion for studying sources of com- 
modity information, such as state and 
federal trade circulars and 
local stores. Comparison of commodi- 
ties, qualities, prices, and terms of sale 


bulletins, 


i 


are the very stuff of buymanship learn- 
ing. 

A study of the different types of a 
commodity, perhaps canned tomatoes, by 
removing brand names, numbering the 
cans and following the techniques of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics for identifying government 
grades will give a grasp of the prob- 
grade 


official standards and 


Such tests, performed by the 


lem of 
marks. 
students, are worth twenty tellings. What 
teacher will interest local grocerymen 
to come to the school and see the cans 
of tomatoes or some other vegetable 
or fruit, with brand names previously 





Here 


MIX” Crisco. 





Comes 


Here comes June—with its farewell parties, commencements, 
receptions and other “big events.” The perfect opportunity 
for your students to try their hand at party cakes. 


Naturally, for these special occasions, cakes must be par- 
ticularly tasty. So we suggest making them with new “SURE- 


The exceptionally smooth batters you get with “SURE-MIX” 

Crisco give you fine flavored cakes that are lighter, more 
tender. Cakes you'll be proud to serve 
for any occasion. 


Try the white cake recipe below. 
With it you can make all of the at- 
tractive party cakes illustrated. 


Crisco White Cake 


12 cups sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

] teaspoon vanilla 34 cup water 

Y2 cup Crisco 
Blend : 
Sift flour and baking powder twice. Add 
flour 1 
beat till smooth. Beat egg whites stiff 
but not dry. Fold into batter. Bake 
in moderate oven (360°F. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


JUNE! 


2 cups cake flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 


4 egg whites 
sugar, salt, vanilla and Crisco. 


mixture alternately with water; 


°F.) 


Home Economics Dept. 


Ivorydale, Ohio 














FOR EVERY 
HOME ECONOMIST 


whether 
seasoned teacher or 
have just entered 
the field of Home 
Economics, you will 
welcome a copy of 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 
The Way to a Man’s Heart 
Compiled by Mrs. Simon Kander 


As a supplement to the regular laboratory man- 


you are a 








removed from the cans, opened and put 
up against the government’s A, B, C 
official grades, and thus perhaps con- 
vert them to the support of standard 
grading of canned foods? 

Every teacher can provide similar ex- 
periences in commodity study, market 
visits and collection of buying experi- 
ences and secure the cooperation of 
local businessmen in her teaching. Let 
consumer education develop easily and 
gradually with the cooperation of all 
having an interest in retail markets— 
“The inevitableness of gradualness” is 
the principle to follow. Such work will 
build a desire among students to learn 
to be skillful buyers—to study needs 


music, the well-read person, brings a 
stored mind to the new experience, and 
even the thoughtful amateur illustrates 
the same tendency. 

We can initiate young people into 
the enjoyment of dozens of different 
leisure activities and with many, if not 
all individuals, some one or more ayo- 
cational practices will take root and 
provide a life-time resource. The con- 
sumption of leisure including the en- 
joyment of friends and of the whole life 
of the family group needs to be taught 
in our classes. 

The novelty has its appeal, and the 
familiar has its appeal also. What we 
all need is making the mind more aware 
of itself. A barren environment would 


before going to market and to compare 
stores, commodities and prices to se- 
cure ultimate satisfaction. The teacher 
who learns to be a skillful consumer- 


ual, you will find it most helpful in preparing 
interesting demonstration material when classes 
re-open in the fall. 

And during the summer vacation months you will 
be able to enjoy serving the many delicious hot 
weather dishes suggested in the various chapters 


seem to forbid the consumption expe- 
rience as an over-rich one would seem 
to choke it by mere surplusage—but the 






































of this unusual Cook Book. 
Price $2.50 


BUY ONE FOR YOURSELF. 
CIVE ONE TO A FRIEND. 

THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 
715 N. Van Buren St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


DAY AND EVENING SCHOOL 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
Home Economics (4-yr.) Dietetics (2-yr.) 
Dressmaking, Homemaking, Cafeteria 
Management (l-yr. each) Costume De- 
sign (3-yr.) 

Send for Catalog 
School of Household Science and Arts 
Box ©-6, Brooklyn, New York 














FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 
the shortest reading time, the high- 
lights of 


year $1.00, 


iashion. Subscription one 
Sample copy 30c. 


Write for special student group rate. iddress: 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 





FOR BEST RESULTS 


Use the Modern Cooking Guides 
Recommended hy Cooking Experts! 














Take ‘‘guesswork"’ out of 
roasting; candy, jelly making 
and deep-fat frying with the 
new, approved methods used 
in cooking schools and in 
thousands of homes through- 
out the country. 

Roast Meat Thermometer No. 
1120 (above) and Candy, Jelly, 
Deep-Fat model No. 1100 (be- 
low) available at 

most Department, 

Drug and Hardware 

stores or, sent post- 9 25 
paid. Mail check or 

money order today 


ROCHESTER MFC. CO., Inc. 
6 Rockwood St., Rochester, N. Y. 


STE R CE cna: 











buyer herself will be the successful con- 
sumer-teacher. Home economics teach- 
ers who are themselves directing a home 
have a resource for invaluable experi- 
And the fifty percent or so of 
our Boards of Education who require 
teachers to resign when they marry are 
anti-social on this score. Cupid, take 
luck in getting re- 
pealed such medieval restrictions on the 
teacher’s freedom, 


ence. 


notice !—and good 


Finally, consumer education must teach 
consumer-use, or the techniques and 
attitudes for getting full satisfaction 
from consumer goods and_ services. 
“Better is a dinner of herbs where love 
is than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with.” QOne’s prevailing temperament 
certainly modifies the satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction that accompanies consump- 
tion. 

There is a right way and a wrong 
way to use any commodity or service. 

The skillful user of a car or a tennis 
racket gets satisfaction. The 
clean well-groomed person in properly 


more 


cared-for clothing extracts more utility 
from his wardrobe and gives more satis- 
faction to others. To know how to use 
a consumption good or service increases 
psychological 
principles of optimum use also—keen- 


satisfaction, There are 
ness of satisfaction decreases with mo 
notonous repetition of the same expe 
rience so that what was a satisfying 
awareness disappears from mind. The 
using a 
single item of decoration in a room to 
give emphasis and of 
periodically to enhance enjoyment. 


Japanese have a custom of 


changing this 


combination of ar 
consumption tends to 
from the 
involved as well as 


An harmonious 
ticles of 
extra 


carry 
satisfaction relation 
ships from the 
separate items 

There is a cumulative or growth fa 
tor in the psychology of enjoyment 
The greater the amount of relevant ex 
background, the 


The 


perience and greater 


the satisfaction connoisseur in 


human spirit can rise above poverty and 
above riches. “I have a little brother, so 
Santa did not forget me”, said a little 
girl living in poverty; “I shall play that 
my wages are paid in advance and that 
I must work free for the community,” 
said a daughter of wealth who later 
started girls clubs, organized _ the 
Travelers Aid and created a College. 
Minds get different “use” products in 
consumption because they are different 
in their habit of reflection or turning 
the attention upon past experiences and 
recalling them for review and appraisal 
or enjoyment, for passing judgments of 
worth upon them. Wordsworth’s “Daf- 
fodils” reveals this resource in renewed 
later enjoyment of an earlier experience, 
when memory would make the dancing 
flowers—“flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 
Home teachers of cof- 
sumer education may well devise proj- 
ects for training this inward eye of re- 
newed enjoyment, and other practices 
that will add to the maximum satisfac- 
tions from consumer goods and_ serv 
ices. We are to help the student get 
a life philosophy of values that will con- 
trol his choices in buying and in using 
his time and to teach practices of using 
give 4 
what we 


economics 


consumption goods that will 
more complete utilization of 
have and the maximization of life satis- 
faction. 

“What do you life?”, con 
sumer education says to you. “I will 
help you see the range of guiding values 
in life and face intelligently the choices 
of goods and services that express those 
choices; and having purchased, realize 
to the full the satisfactions inherent 


want of 


them.’ 


A Brief Guide To Consumer Liter 
Johns, li- 


ature prepared by Loeta | 
brarian and research associate of the 
Education, Ste 
phens Missouri, 


» Py . . C - s 
now ready for distribution, Price 5 cents 


Institute for Consumer 


College, Columbia, 
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Straight Answers To Straight Questions 





At The Business-Consumer Relations Conference 
Conducted by the Better Business Bureaus, Inc. 


What is the primary aim of the 
Consumer Movement? 

Simply stated, I believe the primary 
aim of the consumer movement should 
be to develop an understanding of the 
problems involved in the production, 
distribution and utilization of goods and 
services for the purpose of human bet- 
terment or for the creation of a more 
satisfactory life for more people. And 
I do not limit that to the ultimate con- 
sumer. In fact, I included all persons 
involved in these processes and doubt if 
any person at any stage in life from 
the cradle to the grave can be omitted. 

HELEN Jupy Bonp 
President, American 
Home Economics 
Association 


What do consumers want? 

The broad common _ objectives 
which consumers are working may be 
think, by 
in- 


for 


summed up conveniently, I 
reference to four key words: income, 
formation, integrity and independence. 
Consumers want adequate incomes on 
which to live and maintain their fam- 
ilies. They want information on many 
matters that will help them to use their 
the best advantage. They 
well founded confidence 
in the integrity of the businesses and the 
with which they 


incomes to 
want to have 
government agencies 
deal. They want independence of action 
and expression both in the management 
of their individual and their collective 
affairs. 


Joun M. CASseELs 


Director, Institute for 
Consumer Education, 
Stephens College, Co- 


lumbia, Mo, 


Does business need the consumer? 
There is no good reason for opposi 
the 

That 

influence 


ton, distrust or condemnation of 


consumer movement by business, 


movement cannot go far in 
and power unless it soundly serves to 
Promote the welfare of consumers, Busi- 
ness, if it is to succeed, must obtain its 
reward or profit through the promotion 
of the welfare of the consumer. That 
rather 


indicates co-operation 


than conflict between business and the 


Situation 


consumer movement. Where a common 
Purpose is to be served, co operation is 
the key to progress, Frank, on-top-of 
the-table co-operation between business 
and consumers will solve the consumer 
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correcting 
helping to 


movement for business by 
faults in business 
develop in the consumer movement an 


sound business 


and by 


intelligent interest in 
instead of the hostile misunderstanding 


now fear. 





which we 
Wititam ‘T. NARDIN 
Vice-President 
Pet Milk Sales Corporation 


What does advertising owe the 
consumer? 

In my opinion, the first obligation that 
national advertising owes the consumer 
is the same as that which it owes the 
manufacturer—namely, success in selling 
honest goods and services to a mass 
market at a low cost. 

If an advertisement does not succeed 
in commanding the attention of a large 
number of people, it fails in its first test. 
Even if it gives all the information in 
the world about a product, if it does 
not command such attention, it is a 
failure 
“Studies of public reading habits and 
preferences show that the picture page 
of the newspaper will be looked at by 
90% of the women readers and the lead- 
ing comic will be read by 70%, whereas 
the leading editorial will be read by only 
10%. Although fiction is not nearly as 
popular in newspapers as it is in maga- 
zines, even in a the love 
stories will be read by more women than 
The 
the 
the 


newspaper 


the leading news story on Page 1. 
columns far outrank 
and 


popularity 


Hollywood 
book columns in 
columns on beauty, etiquette and society 
outrank columns on health. 

Critics sometimes question advertising 


as an effective and economical selling 
tool; the same critics will criticize it 
for lack of factual dignity. Certainly 


advertising cannot lower its cost with 
out reaching the masses of the people, 











FESTIVAL BOOKS 
By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
HOLIDAY PARTIES 


Every day is a 


$1.50 
’ ’ holiday somewhere. 
HOLIDAY PARTIES supplies party pro- 
grams to cover the year. Each is com- 
plete from invitations and entertainment 
suggestions to refreshments, 


THE BOOK OF FESTIVALS $3.00 


A source book on the festivals and folk- 


ways of 35 nationalities, including 
America. An interpretation of cultural 
backgrounds with suggestions for the 


celebration of national holidays. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















SSI 


Style 1104 
Sizes 12 to 20 » 
Regular Price 60 


Introductory Price 








and certainly it cannot reach the masses 
of the people by a very great adherence 
with dignity. 
RAYMOND RUBICAM 
Chairman of the Board 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Is the trend toward factual 


advertising? 

I should not be greatly disturbed if 
you should tell me that after making 
tests under the most carefully controlled 
conditions you had found that adver- 
tisements with emotional appeal only 
brought in more business than attrac- 





NO OTHER PATTERN LIKE IT 

Printed all in one piece ready-to-cut; can 
be cut on any ordinary home table; has a 
lengthening and shortening adjustment fea- 
ture; printed sewing lines; printed tape 
lines; pins scientifically marked; ro guess- 
work and no more problems, 





National Pattern Company 
75 Varick Street 
New York City 


Pattern Size Price 
{] 1104 . 20 
Shown top this advertisement 

10 


[] 140 Page Fashion Book 


Please send items checked 


$ enclosed 


Name 


Address 


Clty .cce were eee ee State 



































McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 


Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Draping, Sketching, Fashion Illustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 
McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71 W. 45th St. New York, N. Y. 








MISS MARY E. SURBRAY 


Placement Bureau 
Position Open 


LUNCHROOM MANAGER: Large school 
cafeteria, Ohio city. Open September. 


332 Bulkley Building Cleveland, Ohio 














1,000,000 Recipes 


World’s largest collection of books for home 
and quantity cookery and institutional manage- 
ment. Catalogue free. 


THE DAHLS, Stamford, Conn. 








AVAILABLE NOW 
Revised 
INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized Large Quantities 
by Emma Smedley 
Includes Cooking Temperatures 
Additional Recipes 
Menus for Special Occasions 
Valuable for Food Purchaser 
as well as for the Cook 


Price $3.00 


Emma Smedley publisher 
Six East Front St. Media, Penna. 











FREE :o, 


your students 


“FROZEN DESSERTS’— 
some to be made ina 
mechanical refrigera- 
tor—some for a hand-turned freezer—also 
appropriate sauces to serve on them 








all delicious, more wholesome and less | 


expensive made with Irradiated Pet Milk. 
PET MILK COMPANY 
14471 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me 
“Frozen Desserts” 


copies of 


I teach (subjects 
in school (grade 
Name 
naa Address 
me” City State 
(Offer limited to residents of U. S.) 





THE 





tive, informative advertisements. In the 
present state of knowledge about the 
possibilities of scientific consumer pur- 


tests. They are learning more and more 
about the advantages of having infor. 
mation about fiber content, seam slip. 
page, residual shrinkage, color perma- 
nence even on goods with a large fash- 
ion element. They are asking for data 
on durability and operation cost and per- 
formance value on household equipment, 
FaitrH M. WILtiams 
A. U. W. Social 
Studies Committee 


chasing among the great majority of the 
people, this result would not, I believe, 
be surprising. 

I should be disturbed, however, if you 
did not grant with me that the trend is 
in the other direction. Consumers are 
learning more and more about buying A. 
staple products on the basis of standard 





Home Economics At The N.E.A. Convention 


First Session—July 1—3:15 P.M. 


Joint Meeting With The Department Of Secondary Education 


Theme: Maintaining Democratic Family Relations 


CONSERVING FAMILY IDEALS 

Dr. Katharine W. Taylor, Syracuse University 
GUIDANCE AND BETTER FAMILY RELATIONS 

Dr. Howard R. Anderson, Cornell University 
2:00 P.M. 


SECOND SEssion—July 2 


Theme: The Contribution of Home and Family Living in the Education of Youth 


THe PLACE or THE HOME EcoNoMics TEACHER IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
YoutH 
Gladys Branigan, President-elect of the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation and Dean of Household-Industrial Arts, Montana State College 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN HOME FAMILY Livinc AS CARRIED Our tN BARRON 


County, WISCONSIN 
A. K. Lyon, Principal of High School, Barron, Wisconsin 


AND 


ENVIRONMENT ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Candace McDowell, Director of Nursery School, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College 


INFLUENCE OF 


DISCUSSION PANEL 


THird SEssion—July 3—2:00 P.M. 


In Cooperation with the Department of Vocational Education 


Theme: Educating Out-Of School Youth for a Democratic Society 


IMPORTANCE OF HOMEMAKING EDUCATION FOR OUutT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH AND 
ADULTS 

Edna P, Amidon, U. S. 

THe MILwAUKEE YouTH SURVEY 

Dr. William F. 

Adult 


Discussion PANEI 


THE 


Office of Education 


Rasche, Director, Milwaukee School of Vocational and 


Education 


George Fern, Director of State Board of Control for Vocational Education, 
Lansing 
Marie Tierney, Chicago Teachers College 
Professor Vincent E. Kivlin, University of Wisconsin 
TreaA—June 30—3-5:00 P.M. 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
Please write Miss Susan West, Milwaukee-Downer College if you plan to accept. 


DINNER SEssion—July 2—7:00 P.M. 


Presipinc: Freda G. Winning, President, Department of Home Economics, 
National 


GREETINGS 


Education Association 


Teresa McDonough, President, Wisconsin Home Economics 


Association 
Secure dinner reservations from Miss Marion Charles, Girls’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee. Price $2.50 per person. 
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ered to you for only $1.50. 






468 Fourth Avenue 








BINDER 


A green fabrikoid stiff board cover with 
gold lettering. It will hold a full year’s 
copies of the magazine and keep them in 


An ornament to any book shelf. Deliv- 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
New: York City 








v 


COMING TO CLEVELAND 
for the 
CONVENTION? 


(American Home Economics 
Association, June 24-27) 


Cuecs 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 


Cleveland's outstanding hotel . . . conveniently 
located to railroad and bus terminals, theatres, 
shopping and business districts, the Public Audi- 
torium, etc. Four fine restaurants. 1050 rooms with 
bath . . . from $3 single. Fireproof garage in 
connection. 


Home of the famous 


VOGUE ROOM 


"prcltent £6 ie - 


OP 





R. F. Marsh 
Gen. Mér. 
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Get Your Supply of Convenient Request Slips Now 
To Use as Soon as Our September Issue is Out 








| Items wanted 
Teacher’s name 
School 


City 
Subjects taught 


Name of Cafeteria Supervisor 
Number fed daily 





| PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
La Vaneceiin ree Firm name 


Send material to (street address) 


_ No. Home Economics students you teach 


Amount cash attached or included in total remittance............ 


(Print or typewrite) | ¢ove time in order- 


ing Teaching Helps 
from manufacturers 


and associations of- 


LA 
Sinlatatieitinewrariata he 8 scar peicienin'a oun namulie Uitine 


Service. 

















468 FOURTH AVENUE 


The convenient request slip illustrated above will save you time and money. Each slip, 3” x 5”, 

on good bond paper, in packages of 50. 

Price—l0c for 50, 5c for each additional 50, to cover postage and handling. Stamps accepted. 
Our 1940 Listing will contain much of teaching value. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


ORDER NOW 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











JUNE, 1940 
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ART IN HOMEMAKING 


a beautiful collection of 


frontispieces published in 


Practical Home Economics 


which are especially appropriate for use 
in Home Economics classes. Printed 
with special glossy surface, suitable for 
framing with or without glass. Sent in 
an art container with descriptive fore- 
word. All paintings by famous artists. 
Includes “The New Bonnet”, “Two 
Women of the Tachebanacho and a 
Hairdresser”, “The Flemish Girl Spin- 
ning’, “Tea Leaves”, “A Visit to the 
Nursery”, “The Child Knitting”, 
“Juanna of Austria”, “Charlotte of 
France’, “The Embroidery Lesson”. 
Price $1.00, postpaid 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
168 Fourth Ave., New York City 














SUMMER SCHOOL TEACHERS! 


While you are in school this sum- 
mer getting new ideas for teaching, 
don’t forget that GOOD ILLUS. 
TRATIVE MATERIAL is part of 
GOOD TEACHING. 


At a recent teacher’s conference 
the full time was devoted to the im- 
portant topic of ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL. 


Did you know that we have some 
very splendid illustrative material for 
home economics classes? 


COSTUME AND PERSONALITY 
CHARTS 


LAY FIGURES FOR RELATED 
ART 

e 

THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE 
« 

MINIATURE COSTUME FOLIOS 
. 

A TEXTILE EXHIBIT 
e 

BABY JEANNE AND LAYETTE 
«© 


COLOR ANALYSIS FOR TYPES 


Be sure your name and address is 
on our mailing list for our new 
1940-41 catalogue describing these 
materials in detail. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City 








About Books and Such 


(Continued from page 186) 





The Institute For Research, 537 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, has 
published Research Number 96, Career 
As A Home Economist In The Food 
Field. Here is a panoramic view of the 
opportunities offered to the dietitian, 
nutritionist, food service director and 
food specialist. Included is material on 
personal qualifications, training, oppor- 
tunities, advantages and disadvantages, 
salaries and “how to get started.” 


Food Purchasing is a compact, in- 
formative bulletin on how to make the 
most of your food money. It is pub- 
lished by the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, Servel, Incorporated, 51 East 
42 Street, New York City. Jane Tiffany 
Wagner says “to make the most of your 
food money, plan wisely, buy carefully 
and refrigerate perishable foods prompt- 
ly.” 


The Bureau of Home Economics 
has issued a free, eight page folder on 
dry skim milk. This folder states that 
dry skim milk has the same food value 
as fresh skim milk, that it provides the 
protein, calcium and other minerals, milk 
sugar and vitamins B and G of milk. 
Only the fat, vitamin A, and water are 
removed from whole milk in the prepa- 
ration of dry skim milk. Recipes are 
given for using dry skim milk in soups 
and chowders, and 
dishes, for hot and cold cereals, in yeast 
bread, rolls and cake, in quick breads 
and cookies, and in desserts and bever- 


creamed scalloped 


|} ages. 


The Better Business Bureau publish. 
es a series of Facts You Should Know 
bulletins on a wide variety of subjects 
in the home economics field. Included 
in the list are: furs, dry cleaning, health 
cures, investmeat cmpanies, jewelry, 
legal problems, life : e, oil royal- 
ties, rayon, savings, scr securities, 
advertising, borrowing, budgeting, busi- 
ness, buying used cars and cosmetics, 


tec. 


Facts About Unemployment is the 
fourth in a series of pamphlets designed 
to present reliable, nontechnical in- 
formation on social problems of gen- 
eral interest. This particular thirty-four 
page booklet is based primarily on a 
survey of the labor market in Birming- 
ham, Toledo and San Francisco. 


3000 Books of Leisure, second edi- 
tion, published by Leisure Book Depart- 
ment, Boston, contains a complete listing 
of publications in the field of recreation. 
It is carefully indexed so that any sub- 
ject may be found immediately and de- 
tailed description is given where neces- 
sary. 








Use This Envelope 


to send in your subscription or your 
renewal, if your subscription expires 


soon. 





—_ 
By Acting Now 


you will be sure to have our September 


Listing Issue as soon as it is out. 











Established 1885. 
versity work. 
write for information nd 1940 forecast. 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1521—25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Some of best openings in 1939 were in Home Economies. Many in College and Uni- 


Splendid Secondary school vacancies. . 
Corresponding Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 


(Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies.) 


Vocational qualifications in strong demand. 








NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 


CLARK - BREWER 


58th YEAR 


M 


Palace Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


SPOKANE 
Columbia Bidg 


INNEAPOLIS 





CHICAGO 
LYON & HEALY BLDG. 


HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS wanted for High Sehoels & Colleges. 
One fee registers in all offices. 


ADDRESS ANY OFFICK—Dept. 11. 





a 
cece 





AGENCY 
CHICAGO 
OUR SERVICE 


TEACHERS Wert-qualifed teachers of Home Consomies we, 


ters trained in 


Esonemics. 
Feeds, Clothing, 


We have requests for admin 
Heme Economics 
and e ae 


\weation, leal 
Es fee We receive many ‘calls foi +g 


WA. Ah.) 





1S NATIONWIDE 


r 
and the Related Art 
201 Steger Bidg., 28 €. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ml 








1939 offered great op- 


portunities to Home 


Economics teachers. 


1940 is repeating. adios 


Jackson 
M 





HUGHES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Bivd., 
ember N.A. 


Excellent college position 
including department heat 
ships for teachers with higher 
degrees. Also very fine eit 
and suburban openings. 
ee 





Chicago, tl. 
T.A. 
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Plays by Number 








HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 


1. Joan Finds Out. 15¢ 
One-act play—30 minutes 

Characters: seven modern college girls 

Scene: committee room at college 

This discussion of the clothes two girls buy for 
the fall term brings out the importance of plan- 
ning the wardrobe and budgeting accordingly. 


Martha Washington Returns. 5c 
One-act play—20 minutes 

Characters: Martha Washington and six girls 
Scene: a modern play school 

Martha Washington visits a modern child de 
velopment laboratory and the girls tell her how 
children are brought up scientifically today. 


. There Was an Old Lady Who Lived in A 


Shoe. 

One-act play—5 scenes—30 minutes 
Characters: The old lady—two pages—any 
number of young girls 

Scene: a large shoe as background and a garden 
A survey of what is taught in home economics 
with emphasis on clothing. 15¢ 


. A Television Style Show. 


One-act play—30 minutes 

Characters: Announcer, three young girls, num- 
ber of models 

Scene: A comfortable living room 

Three girls discuss old-fashioned and up-to-date 
styles as dresses are modeled. 15c¢ 


. Playing The Game. 


Two-act play—1 hour 

Characters: five girls, four boys 

Scenes: Living room in late afternoon and loung 
ing room off ballroom 

High school girls and boys discuss social relation 
ships and etiquette. 25¢ 


. Renovating Rosie. 


Two-act play—] hour 

Characters: six girls, three boys 

Scenes: A living room and an office 

Rosie learns how to apply for a position by letter 
and in person. 25¢ 


. Abigail’s Print Shop. 


One-act play—2 scenes—30 minutes 
Characters: young girl, two elderly women, 
good-looking young man 

Scenes: Gloomy interior of a demoded dress 
shop; cheery interior of the remodeled shop 

A clever skit with a romance angle bringing io 
a high school clothing exhibit 15¢ 


. This Modern Generation. 25¢ 


Three-act-play—one hour 

Characters: a vivacious modern girl, her mother, 
her grandmother, her friends and a small child 
Scenes: The family living room, before and after 
rejuvenation 

High school girls bring the room up-to-date 


. The Uses of Adversity. 


One-act Play—3 scenes—45 minutes 


Order these 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Characters: five girls and five boys 

Scenes: Corridor of a high school and the home 
economics department 

The boys sign up for a course in home economics 
and then give a dinner for the girls 25¢ 


. The Awakening of Amy Brant. 


Two-act Play—30 minutes 

Characters: Nine girls and extras 

Scene: Room in Mrs. Brant’s home and girls 
cloak room 

Amy, who doesn’t live right, falls asleep and 
finds out that she should keep regular hours 
and be careful of her diet 5c 


. “Home, Sweet Home.” 


Three-act play—1 hour 

Characters: Four girls, six boys 

Scenes: A breakfast room, a bedroom and a liv 
ing room in the Johnson home. Same in Nelson 
home. 

A comparison study of home management. 15¢ 


. The Country Cousin. 


Two-act play—20 minutes 

Characters: 4 high school girls 

Scene: A family living room 

Jeannie gets ready for vacation with the help of 
girls who have had home economics train 
ing. 15¢ 


. Diet Saves The Day. 


Two-act play—1 hour 

Characters: Six girls, two boys 

Scene: The clubroom of Stamford High School 
Penny, Len, Alice and June learn to eat cor 
rectly and improve remarkably between act | 


and act Il 25¢ 


It Pays To Budget. 

Two-act play—45 minutes 

Characters: Ten modern school girls 

Scene: Julie's living room 

An amusing play showing the advantages of a 
planned, personal budget 25¢ 


Fine Points: A Play in Consumer Education. 
One-act play—20 minutes 

Characters: Six girls 

Scene: A shop with tables and dress forms 

A play in consumer education for college girls 
interested in clothing selection tae 


It's The Way You Do It. 

One-act play—15 minutes 

Characters: Three college students; eight girls 
in chorus 

Scene: Betty's room at college 

Eight girls represent various types of bad man 
ners 15¢ 


. Three Girls—One Job. 


One-act play—20 minutes 

Characters: Five girls 

Scene: Office of an employment agency 

The right and the wrong way to look when ap 
plying for a position 25¢ 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 














A June 
breakfast with 
well rounded 


nutritional 





values 

















biscuits. One cupful of milk adds approximately 


7 Sherman-Chase units. 


VITAMINS A and G. 


these vitamins in lesser quantities. Milk is rich 


Our product gives 


in both of them. 


ENERGY. In two biscuits and one cupful of 


} . ] > 2 
milk are approximately 5 () calories. 





\dd to this the Vitamin C provided by straw- 


. } 
Hberrics, ana 


you have a breakfast of well 


led nutriti nal values 


rounded a breakfast hearty 
and hunger-staying but not extremely heavy. 


\ a . Its low cost and the speed and ease of fixing 


t make it a practical breakfast for any family 


PROT! IN. Our ly 1 Lt ( protein, or institution. It en found that National 


Milk has oy Biscuit Shredded Wheat has an appeal to the 
IRON, Our du is-an exce it source, majority of tastes. It is pure whole wheat in an 
th .0O34' 
CALCIUM. Our 
04%. Milk has .12‘ 


xceptionally appetizing form, without artificial 
flavoring. Uhe needed mineralsand 


vitamins make it widely acceptable 

















PHOSPHORUS. Our 


} 1} 


Nas an excellent content, 


Milk has .09% 
VITAMIN Bu. 


) 


VU Sherman- 


7. } | ° } 
well Dalanced morning meal, 


Vhrough more than forty years 


millions of homes, billions of 


National Bisc uit Shredded W heat 


re 


National Biscuit Company 
Address: New York, N. Y 


aktasts have been enjoved. 




















RED DEVIL'S CAKE 


2 cups pastry flour 2 eggs 


114 teaspoons Arm & 2 squares (2 ounces) 
Hammer or Cow unsweetened 
Brand Baking Soda chocolate 


Vf teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 


4 cup butter, or other 34 cup sour milk or 
shortening buttermilk 


1 cup sugar Vg cup boiling water 


. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift three times with 
the baking soda and salt. 

. Cream the butter until light and lemon colored. 
Add sugar gradually, beating after each addition 
until light and fluffy. 

. Slowly add the eggs which have been beaten until 
they are almost as stiff as whipped cream. Gradually 
add the chocolate which has been melted and cooled. 

. Stir the vanilla into the milk. Alternately add the 
dry ingredients and the milk, beating until smooth 
after each addition. Add the boiling water and beat 
in well. 

. Turn into a greased cake pan. Bake. Frost with soft 
chocolate icing. Let cake stand two hours before 
cutting, to allow the red color to develop. 

Amount: Two 8-inch layers Temperature: 350° F. 

Time: 25-30 minutes 
All spoon measurements level 








’ 
— ; a = touch for baki ng 
nae tn e Way to Successful ba 
ge 'y — deliciously moist and rich 
» 1S to leaven Nature’s Way with Baking 


Soda and eithe 

‘ 20 either sour milk, or . 

ae h acid juices. Send for ae pte nn 
of bird cards cipe book and 


in natural co lor, 


y 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC, 
10 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AT THIS NEW YORK FAIR EXHIBIT 


Mr. & Mrs. Consumer 
learn how to get more 


for their dollars 


ERE is a New York 

World’s Fair exhibit 
which you will not want to 
miss. It is devoted entirely 
to consumer education. Last 
year over 250,000 men and 
women found inspiration 
and guidance in the movies 
and animated displays 
showing how to stretch the 
family dollar. 

These fascinating action 
exhibits dramatize family 
budgeting and buying of 
clothing, home furnishings 
and food. They show prac- 
tical ways to save on most 
daily purchases. Mr. & Mrs. 
Consumer learn how to 
manage their money affairs, 
buy more intelligently, and 
protect their interests in the 
market. The clothing ex- 
hibit has been completely 
rebuilt for this year. The 
other displays contain much 
new material. 

Inspiring entertainment 
Two motion pictures pro- 
vide constructive entertain- 
ment in an air-conditioned 
theater. One picture fea- 
tures Edgar A. Guest in a 
story full of human interest. 
In this film Mr. Guest gives 
his finest portrayal of his 
famous poem ‘‘Home.”’ The 


action in the other movie 
starts where most story 
books end-—after the wed 
ding ceremony. ‘* Happily 
Ever After” is an inspira 
tion to every woman to 
make her house a home. 
Household’s well known 
Library of Consumer Ed 
ucation is prominently dis 
played where visitors may 
‘*serve themselves.’’ The 
booklets in the series are 
sold for 2!2¢ each. This dis 
play will give you a splen 
did opportunity to examine 
all the volumes in the series. 


No advertising 


There is no advertising of 
the company’s loan service 
in the exhibit. The whole 
effort is directed toward 
urging and helping families 
to learn more about buying 
of home necessities and 
management of family in 
come in order not to go into 
unnecessary debt. 

We believe that you will 
find much in the Household 
Finance exhibit of helpto you 
in your teaching. Our exhibit 
is located in the Maritime 
Transport and Communica- 
tions Building near the two 
red pylons. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Doctor of Family Finances” 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 282 branches in 184 cities 
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SOMEONE OUGHT TO TEL _ 


HER ABOUT RO Y-K RIS 














Ry-Krisp low-calorie diets useful to home 
economists in discussions of weight control a 


° # 
These booklets explain the most common cause 100-ohbe we 1200-CALORIE DIET 





of overweight and how it may be corrected. The eee core 
diets (1700 calories for men, 1200 for women) | 
permit weight loss of about 14 pound a day, 
furnish all needed vitamins and minerals with the 


possible exception of vitamin D. The Ry-Krisp USE THIS COUPON — 


plan is especially pleasant to follow because it for free supply of low-calorie 
diets and samples of Ry-Krisp 





allows the reducer to choose menus from a wide 
variety of everyday foods. 
Ry-Krisp has an important place in low-calorie 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 

965C Checkerboard Square 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send 1200-calorie diets for women 
and 1700-calorie diets for men; also sam- 
ples of Ry-Krisp. No charge or obligation. 


diets because each whole rye wafer (6 grams) con- 
tains only 20 calories yet supplies 6 I. U. vitamin 


B,, minerals and helpful bulk. Because it is so 
° " oge : N 

tempting and appetizing, many families enjoy — 
Ry-Krisp as an every-meal bread. It is available at Address 


This offer limited to residents of U.S.) 


moor er er ee ee Ee 


most food stores in the U. S. 
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